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Labor Unity— 


How Soon? 


After watching both the AFL and CIO conventions, 
a labor expert believes that the two will merge 
in the near future if two Daves agree — Beck of 


the Teamsters and McDonald of the Steelworkers 


By A. H. Raskin 


Labor reporter, N.Y. “Times” 


wo Davips are the Goliaths of 

American labor’s quest for or. 
ganic unity. One is Dave Beck, Presi- 
dent of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, AFL; the other js 
David J. McDonald, President of the 
United Steelworkers of America, 
CIO. What they do in the next few 
months will have a profound effect 
on how long it takes to hammer out 
a peace treaty in labor’s ranks. That 
was the conclusion this observer 
carried away from attendance at the 
annual conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations this 
fall. 

If there are any basic factors of 
political, economic or organizational 
philosophy that keep the two groups 
apart, they eluded me. The two 
groups used almost the same lan- 
guage to lambaste the record of the 
Eisenhower Administration and the 
Republican-controlled Congress. Their 
concern about the danger of an eco- 
nomic slump and their prescriptions 
for heading it off were interchange- 
able; although they differed on spe- 
cific amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act, they were equally irritated over 
the Administration’s lack of perform- 
ance on its pre-election pledge to 
make the law less onerous. 

The AFL is getting more vigorous. 
the CIO more staid. George Meany 
has swept most of the cobwebs out of 
the policies and leadership of the 
senior organization; age and security 
have made the CIO almost as te 
spectable as a chamber of commerce. 
The resolutions may not read the 
same, but the listlessness of the dele 
gates at a labor convention is becom 
ing as acute as at any businessmen: 
gathering. 

This apathy was so noticeable al 
the Cleveland convention of the C10 
that several top officers decided to 


press for holding conventions every 
two years, instead of annually. In| 


part, their decision stemmed from 2 
study of what happened to the mou 
tainous pile of resolutions the CI 
adopted at its 1952 assembly in At 
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lantic City. These resolutions covered 
hundreds of topics and set forth in 
unequivocal terms what the CIO felt 
had to be done to set the world 
aright. 

The only one that was carried out 
during the year was one calling for 
the release of William N. Oatis, im- 
prisoned Associated Press corres- 
pondent in Czechoslovakia, and the 
CIO could hardly claim that its pres- 
sure had been decisive in that affair. 
Even on the part of the delegates 
themselves, the response to the end- 
less flow of resolutions on which 
they acted this year was wholly 
mechanical. Unanimity was the key- 
note, but little atvention was paid to 
the resolutions or the scattering of 
discussion that accompanied their 
passage. The only time the delegates 
really came to life was on the con- 
vention’s fourth day, when Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota. 
an orator in the great tradition, 
roused them with a slashing attack 
on the Administration. 

The only thing that kept the situa- 
tion from being the same at the AFL 
gathering in St. Louis was the over- 
lay of excitement engendered by the 
expulsion of the corrupt International 
Longshoremen’s Association and the 
tug-of-war over Martin P. Durkin’s 
resignation as Secretary of Labor. 
The delegates got a chance to express 
themselves in the spontaneous horse- 
laugh they accorded Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon for his effort to 
explain away the conflict between 
Durkin and the White House as a 
“misunderstanding.” But, by and 
large, policy decisions were machine- 
made by the AFL executive council, 
and the delegates had nothing to do 
but ratify what was put before them. 
The big question on the unity front 
1s whether there will be effective im- 
plementation of the no-raiding pact 
that was ratified by unanimous vote 
of both conventions. The pact pro- 
hibits efforts by a union in one fed- 
eration to snatch members from a 
union in the other after January 1. 
It establishes arbitration machinery 
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to decide any disputes that may arise 
out of the ban. 

However, the unanimity on_ its 
passage will be meaningless unless all 
the key unions in both groups sign 
on the dotted line before the first of 
the year. So far, Dave Beck is the 
principal holdout, and his absence is 
enough to make other unions skep- 
tical about signing. 

Beck heads the biggest and fastest- 
growing union in the AFL. He has 


Beck’s reply is that he has not 
raided anyone and does not intend 
to. He says the only people who have 
come into his union in the past year 
have come of their own free will. 
However, he is determined to assert 
his jurisdiction to the full limit of 
his AFL charier, and that is bound 
to bring him into conflict with other 
groups. 

If Beck’s union refuses to come un- 
der the no-raiding agreement, all 





SECRETARY DULLES (second from left) SHAKES HANDS WITH PRESIDENT 
REUTHER AS McDONALD (left) AND ACWA's POTOFSKY (right) LOOK ON 


made it clear that he will not be con- 
tent until all drivers and warehouse- 
men are enrolled in his organization, 
including many now in other AFL 
and CIO unions. In the eyes of the 
CIO, his “imperialistic” attitude rep- 
resents the chief roadblock to suc- 
cessful enforcement of the no-raiding 
pact. 

So strongly do the CIO leaders feel 
on this point that they do not intend 
to turn their signatures over to the 
AFL until Meany tells them he has 
the Teamsters in line. This fear of 
Beck is not confined to the CIO. 
Many AFL unions have voiced con- 
cern over the free-wheeling tactics 
of the Teamster leader. 


negotiations for labor unity are 
likely to blow up. The prohibition 
against raiding is intended to pro- 
vide a two-year truce period in which 
arrangements for a final peace can be 
worked out. But, with the Teamsters 
unfettered, no other big union is 
likely to disarm itself, and interunion 
warfare will continue to chew up 
millions of dollars of dues-payers’ 
money and consume energies that 
could be used more effectively in 
unionizing the nation’s millions of 
unorganized workers. 

On the CIO side, time has brought 
no improvement in the relations be- 
tween Steelworkers chief McDonald 
and Walter Reuther. The CIO Presi- 
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LABOR CONTINUED 


dent has tried to conciliate the head 
of the CIO’s second largest union, 
but McDonald is still off the reserva- 
tion. He is conducting what Nelson 
Frank of the New York World-Tele- 
gram aptly calls “Operation Needle.” 

The man who succeeded Philip 
Murray as head of the steel union 
managed to miss two days of the 
Cleveland altogether. 
One day, he went off with Benjamin 
F. Fairless. Chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, to conduct 
a long-projected and extensively-pub- 
licized tour of steel mills. Two days 
later, he was in Washington attend- 
ing a meeting of an Eisenhower-ap- 
pointed commission on foreign-trade 
policy. 

When Reuther was re-elected, Mc- 
Donald was in the hall, but he had 
his back turned to the platform and 
took no part in the voting. However, 


convention 


McDonald gave no sign that he 
planned to withdraw his union from 
affiliation with the CIO. If future 
developments lead him to make such 
a move, the CIO will be hard 
pressed to stay alive. The steel 
union and Reuther’s own United 
Automobile Workers account for well 
over half the organization’s total 
membership, and it is doubtful that 
there would be a CIO if either pulled 
out. 

For all of McDonald’s dislike for 
Reuther, there is no reason to believe 
he wants a showdown in their rela- 
tions. The steel-union head shook 
hands with Reuther after his election. 
A few hours later, after a_post- 
convention meeting of the CIO ex- 
ecutive board, he again wished him 
well and assured him of his support. 

In the main, the St. Louis and 
Cleveland conventions showed that 








W. S. Woytinsky’'s 


Economic Forecast 


for 1954 


A year ago, in his special economic forecast for THE New 
Leaver, W. S. Woytinsky parted company with most econ- 
omists and declared flatly that U.S. prosperity was not 
based on the Korean War and that it would continue after 
the war was terminated. This forecast was borne out by 
the events of 1953, just as our booming economy from 
1946 on justified his World War II prediction that there 
would be no major postwar depression. Next week, Dr. 
Woytinsky, who has just completed the monumental study 
Employment and Wages in the United States, presents his 
detailed forecast for the American economy in the year 
ahead. Don’t miss it. 


NEXT WEEK 








Meany and Reuther had effective 
control of their respective organiza. 
tions. The fuzziness that marked AFL 
gatherings in William Green’s de. 
clining years was gone at this year’s 
convention. Meany did not back 
away from such tough decisions as 
the booting out of the ILA; he 
minced no words in his condemnation 
of raiding, and he was forthright in 
his expression of political opinions. 

Reuther proved that he had done 
a first-class job of plugging up the 
cracks that developed in the CI0 
during last year’s bitter leadership 
fight. If the CIO is older and more 
sober than it used to be, there was 
no sign that Reuther had slowed up. 
He still has more bounce to the ounce 
than a glass of Pepsi-Cola. 

If they can get cooperation down 
the line, the two leaders seem de- 
termined to work out a unity agree- 
ment in the next year or two. There 
are still occasional setbacks, even 
where the two top men are con- 
cerned. Meany recently gave an in- 
terview in which he described the 
guaranteed annual wage, a major 
objective of CIO unions in forth- 
coming negotiations, as “imprac- 
tical.” In the same interview, he said 
the founders of the CIO had been 
more interested in building a political 
machine than in promoting industrial 
unionism. 

The CIO was irked by both state- 
ments, but Reuther showed unusual 
restraint in dealing with them. The 
CIO President, who used to have 4 
rare talent for saying things that put 
the AFL on edge, did a good job of 
curbing himself through this year's 
convention. He declared that unity 
terms would have to be honorable 
and promised that a merger would 
entail no sacrifice of the interests of 
any union, large or small. But he laid 
down no specific conditions and 
erected no specific yardsticks to 
which the AFL would have to adhere. 

When peace talks get under way 
again a few weeks hence, there will 
be no verbal undercropping to hack 
away before the serious business 
gins. 
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HIS IS a postscript to the story 
ow I wrote about Frank 
Lloyd Wright three weeks ago. I had 
no space to tell about his picture of 
the future American city. He speaks 
hitter words about the planlessness 
and the breathless, frustrating life 
of our centers of population. He sees 
the machine, which has created these 
heaven-piercing ant-heaps, already 
busily unmaking them. The automo- 
bile, which gets in its own way in 
downtown areas, makes a new sort 
of life possible out on the land. 

In his new book, Mr. Wright has 
some poetic paragraphs about our 
great highways. His vision of our 
utopia is of a city which has made 
peace with the land, been reabsorbed 
by the land. Every family is to have 
its acre, and, in addition to every 
essential and agreeable service which 
the city now offers, it is to have gar- 
dens and trees and air and room to 
move about. The name for this ex- 
panded and humanized living-space 
isto be Broadacre City. 

Just after I had written my earlier 
article about the great architect, it 
suddenly occurred to me that I was 
already living in the happy future. 
Three days out of each week, I am a 
resident of New York and enjoy 
whatever advantages are offered by 
this skyscraper metropolis. Four 
days I spend on my acre down in 
Delaware. As my train slid along 
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_ THE HOME FRONT 





By William E, Bohn 


America Returns 
To the Land 


through New Jersey and a corner of 
Pennsylvania, I was alerted more 
and more to what is happening round 
about all our larger towns. When we 
reached Wilmington and I went roll- 
ing out into the country, I was pre- 
pared to view with new eyes the 
changes which are taking place. 

Any atlas will inform you that the 
city of Wilmington has remained 
stationary for decades. Never has 
there been a better case of lying 
figures. It is true that, for many 
years, there have been about 150,000 
within the official city limits. In all 
these years, these lines have not been 
changed. But now we have at least 
150,000 people who are actually 
Wilmingtonians but who live outside 
the city limits. Here we have Mr. 
Wright’s Broadacre City. Not every 
family has its acre. But each has 
some space, some lawn, some shrub- 
bery, some garden, some trees. 

The real city contains more than 
300,000 inhabitants, only half of 
whom are huddled within the city 
limits and are, therefore, saddled 
with the responsibility of electing city 
officials and paying city taxes. The 
others don’t pay city taxes but enjoy 
all the services associated with urban 
living. These services are provided by 
the county, the state and private 
utility companies. 

It is interesting to note how the 
traditional county organization has 
been expanded to supply the needs 
of a population which makes con- 
stantly increasing demands. Citizens 
living well out on winding roads 
among trees and fields are provided 
with sewers, electricity, gas, water, 


police, and garbage collection, It is 
only in regard to the danger of loss 
by fire that their servicing may be 
regarded as inferior. They are de- 
pendent on the old rural volunteer 
fire companies. The members of these 
organizations give edifying examples 
of devotion to the common weal, but 
I suppose even their most ardent ad- 
mirers must acknowledge that they 
suffer somewhat in comparison with 
their professional opposite numbers. 

That evening, at a dinner party, I 
had a chance to check up on my pic- 
ture of the area and make an in- 
formal survey of what is taking place. 
I asked my friends, real Wilmington- 
ians, how many population centers 
had burgeoned about the town as 
the population flowed outward. 
They agreed that there are about 
ten. When I asked how these blobs 
of life originate and how they grow, 
there was a lively debate. A full- 
blown center consists of standard ele- 
ments: supermarket, consolidated 
school with bus service, 
movie house, shopping center and, 
of course, housing. Some thought the 
shopping center might furnish the 
initial push. But all agreed that, no 
matter how the start is made, once 
things begin to grow the whole com- 
plex tends to move forward with 
amazing celerity. 

There is no planning except what 
little is involved in the activities of 
the county zoning board. Each build- 
ing, organization or activity is moved 
forward by some individual or group 
with a personal or a community mo- 
tive. The whole process is personal 
and independent, free enterprise at 
its freest. But it works out. An en- 
vironment is created in which people 
—especially children—can live hap- 
pily, healthfully and conveniently. If 
Frank Lloyd Wright could look over 
the puddles of people which I see in 
my neighborhood, he would swear at 
some of the houses, but he would be 
forced to acknowledge that Broadacre 
City is rapidly coming into existence. 
And this is just a sample. What is 
happening around Wilmington is 
taking place clear across the land. 
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Jim Crow Schools on Trial 


Supreme Court will rule on laws establishing ‘separate but equal’ school facilities 


By Leonard W. Levy 


Q* DeceMBER 5, the United States Supreme Court 
will start hearing rearguments in five cases involv- 
ing the constitutionality of public-school segregation in 
seventeen states and the District of Columbia. If it rules 
against the state laws providing “separate but equal” 
school facilities for whites and Negroes, it will have 
breached one of the last ramparts of racial segregation 
in this country. The Court’s reluctance to act as the in- 
strument of so far-reaching a social revolution was 
clearly indicated last spring, when it put the case over 
until next month, It now remains to be seen whether it 
will permit the issue to be fought through to a conclusion 
this time. 

The Court’s hesitancy does not stem from any affection 
for the principle of segregation. This is obvious from re- 
cent opinions in cases involving discrimination against 
Negroes by political parties, state courts and law-enforce- 





LeonarD W. Levy is an instructor in constitutional law 
at Brandeis University. He has made an intensive study 
of the legal problems involved in school segregation. 


ment agencies, labor unions, interstate common carriers, 
real-estate owners and state universities. But what is 
unwise or illiberal, even hateful and dangerous, is not 
necessarily unconstitutional; the Supreme Court does 
not sit to correct legislation which it thinks mistaken in 
policy or morals. 

To be sure, the great justices and commentators, led 
by Holmes and Brandeis and Frankfurter, have taught 
us that judicial decisions, in Max Lerner’s phrase, are 
not “babies brought by Constitutional storks.” But they 
have also taught us that the Court should not act as 4 
superlegislature usurping the functions of a self-goverm- 
ing people. They have stressed that the real victories of 
liberalism are not won in the Supreme Court but in the 
public forums and legislatures, where majorities can and 
should be educated to their obligations toward minorities. 
The Court’s reluctance to act in the segregation casé 
may be due in part to the feeling that a decision by 
judicial review might sap the people’s political capacity 
and sense of moral responsibility. 

The most desirable solution would be voluntary action 
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py the American people, especially in the South, to right 
the wrongs inflicted upon generations of colored citizens. 
The best that could be expected from the South would be 
, compromise plan for the piecemeal and progressive 
dimination of segregation. “Gradualism in theory,” as 
William Lloyd Garrison declared, “is perpetuity in prac- 
tice.” But gradualism in practice, and on schedule, would 
be progress. If next year’s Negro first-graders were ad- 
mitted to “white” schools and were followed by succeed- 
ing classes, a generation of Negroes and whites would 
grow up together on a racially integrated basis. But no 
sich plan has been offered by the South—or North. 
Instead, our sovereign people have paradoxically, though 
characteristically, thrust upon their highest non-elective 
and non-removable body the terrible burden of “solving” 
the race problem by explaining the meaning of a vague 
Constitutional generality, “the equal protection of the 
laws.” Little wonder that the Court should feel the deepest 
hesitancy and confusion. 

An eventual decision on the separate-but-equal doc- 
tine, the legal prop of the whole structure of segrega- 
tion in America, is almost unavoidable. The Court can- 
not say to 15 million Negro Americans and to the rest 
of the world that American democracy is founded on a 
Constitution which nourishes a caste system. On the other 
hand, it understandably shrinks from a decision which 
could provoke a sudden dislocation of the South’s social 
structure, attended by race riots, lynchings and dyna- 
mitings, 

The threats of violence used since slavery days to in- 
timidate Negroes and to rationalize the denial of equal 
tights and opportunities have been heard again lately 
from Southerners in high places. John W. Davis, repre- 
senting the state of South Carolina, warned the high 
tribunal that removal of the race barrier would create a 
situation “one cannot contemplate with any equanimity.” 
However, the argument that fear of tragic consequences 
should bridle the Supreme Court is insufferable both 
morally and legally. It means surrendering to the threat 
of aggression. It means also that the content of the Con- 
stitution is, in effect, influenced by those who violate it. 
The legal answer was given by the Supreme Court in a 
1917 case in which it said of a Louisville ordinance con- 
fining Negroes in ghettos: “It is urged that this proposed 
segregation will promote the public peace by preventing 
race conflicts. Desirable as this is, and important as is 
the preservation of the public peace, this aim cannot be 
accomplished by laws or ordinances which deny rights 
created or protected by the Federal Constitution.” 

In addition to all this, there is good reason to believe 
that the dire warnings of Southern white-supremacists 
no longer correspond to the realities of the fast-changing 
South. The threat of race violence was made before the 
Supreme Court by Southern attorneys in the McLaurin 
and Sweatt cases three years ago. But there are now 2,000 
Negroes attending Southern universities on an unsegre- 
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gated and even harmonious basis as a result of the 
Court’s decisions in those cases. Ten years ago, Southern 
Democratic leaders issued the most horrendous warnings 
when the white primary was at stake. It was voided by 
the Supreme Court and Negroes now vote in the primar- 
ies in ever-increasing numbers; yet, the white South 
has not risen in rebellion. In the past five years, fourteen 
cities in six states bordering Dixie, including Alton, 
Carlsbad, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Tucson and Wil- 
mington, have peaceably carried out policies of de- 
segregation in their public-school systems. The same re- 
sults have been successfully achieved in the very heart 
of the Old South, where white and colored pupils have 
been integrated in more than a score of private and 
parochial schools and in the schools on United States 
military installations—all this in the face of the usual 
predictions and protestations. 

Adults have shared the same experience. The most 
notable example is that of the armed forces, where, 
since World War II, there has been extensive de-segrega- 
tion and integration. Southerners of both races live and 
work side by side at military bases in the South as well 
as elsewhere. Official reports and studies by social scien- 
tists reveal significant decreases in prejudice and corres- 
ponding increases in efficiency and morale. Other com- 
parable examples can be cited. At the giant hydrogen- 
bomb establishments in South Carolina and in private 
defense plants under Government contract elsewhere in 
the South, substantial progress has been achieved in de- 
segregating jobs and in unifying cafeteria and other 
facilities. 

Leading sociologists have concluded—from systematic 
studies of the race problem in housing, employment, 
schools, recreation centers, unions and the armed forces 
—that friendly race relations invariably develop in sit- 
uations where white and Negro are associated together 
on an equal basis. Conversely, the evidence reveals that 
segregation is a primary breeder of the very prejudice 
and tension which are mistakenly supposed to render 
judicial! action futile or dangerous. Urban race riots, for 
example, develop in the no-man’s land between racial 
ghettos, whereas violence is rare in neighborhoods where 
white and Negro have lived, worked and attended school 
together. From all this we may reasonably conclude 
that a Court decision against Jim Crow school statutes 
will not provoke bloody upheavals but, on the contrary, 
will have the most beneficial results. 

This statement might have to be modified if the Court 
decision actually had the effect of suddenly altering the 
educational conditions of most of the South’s children. 
But even a strong judicial decree ordering instant de- 
segregation would have a very limited impact for some 
years to come. The legal barrier against equality would 
collapse, but segregation would endure because of the 
geography of residence. Children go to the schools 
nearest their homes. In the South, as in most of the na- 
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SCHOOLS CONTINUED 


tion, white and colored children live apart and would 
continue to go to school apart. Only a small number 
would be immediately and personally affected by the 
voiding of present school laws. Nor would all of these 
end up at racially mixed schools. Many parents, both 
white and Negro, would move in order to keep their 
children away from schools where the opposing racial 
group predominated. The effect of a judicial decree is 
also likely to be severely limited by legal circumvention. 
School districts can be ingeniously gerrymandered so 
that a given school is attended almost exclusively by 
white—or Negro—children. Where such legal maneuver- 





JOHN W. DAVIS PLEADS SOUTH’S CASE 


ing does not prove feasible, simple refusal to carry out 
the Court’s decree is another possible tactic, though this 
is only a stalling device. 

The widely publicized plan of South Carolina, Georgia 
and Mississippi to abolish the public-school system in the 
event of an adverse Court decision will prove equally 
ineffective in the long run. The plan is to convert the 
schools into private institutions, which can legally estab- 
lish color qualifications for admission. Present appro- 
priations for public education would be converted into 
subsidies for all children to attend the new “private” 
schools, which would be under state supervision. The 
whole plan, however, is unconstitutional. Under the 
doctrine by which the white primary was outlawed, op- 
eration of these schools with any public monies or under 
any state regulation would be as illegal as the mainten- 
ance of regular segregated public schools. 

Implicit in the foregoing analysis is the assumption 
that the Fourteenth Amendment requires judicial in- 
validation of Jim Crow education. This assumption is 
not absolutely tenable as a matter of purely historical 
or documentary construction. The problem of school 
segregation was never squarely faced by a Congress 


absorbed in the more pressing matter of securing for 
the newly freed slaves the most elementary rights of life, 
liberty and property. Insofar as it was considered at all 
by Congress, the evidence is so inconclusive and divergent 
that partisans can read history to suit their own tastes, 
The intent of the equal-protection clause can, however, 
be stated generally as follows: to prevent or nullify all 
legal distinctions based on color. This intent and its 
vague equalitarian expression in the Amendment easily 
permit a decision against segregation. 

The very vagueness of the Amendment and of history 
makes it impossible for the Court to avoid translating a 
policy judgment into a Constitutional judgment. It has 
done this in innumerable Fourteenth Amendment cases, 
frequently against all the evidence of history and prece. 
dent. There are, moreover, no precedents controlling a 
decision on segregation; the Court is free to decide as it 
will without repudiating a single past case. But regardless 
of history and precedent, its primary duty is to accom- 
modate the Constitution to changing social needs and 
values. In America, 1953, this means that the Constitu- 
tion bans all state laws requiring segregation. 

Once recognized and imposed by the Court. this ban 
would prod, not paralyze, the development of popular 
responsibility. Much of the recent progress in race rela- 
tions has been stimulated as well as ordered by judicial 
declarations. The reason is that the incomparable author- 
ity and prestige of the Court make it a persuasive molder 
of American opinion and policy. The South has habitually 
flouted its responsibilities toward the Negro until obli- 
gated to assume them by judicial fiat. After first accept- 
ing the fiat with bad grace, it has often gone on to 
unheralded voluntary actions: Houston abolished seg- 
regation in its new airport facilities: Miami erased the 
color line in its library; Augusta elected the first Negro 
to public office since Reconstruction; New Orleans dis 
missed policemen for maltreating Negroes: Louisville ad- 
mitted colored undergraduates to its city colleges; Jack- 
son rejected a referendum to curb Negro registration: 
Durham promoted the first Negro policeman to the rank 
of officer; Atlanta permitted the first non-segregated 
meeting in its municipal auditorium; Raleigh appointed 
a Negro to the State Board of Education: Baltimore 
abolished Jim Crow railroads; Galveston admitted 4 
Negro to its bar association. 

The New South—with its improved race relations and 
rising economic security, its urban centers and two-party 
vote, its trade-union growth and decreasing black-belt 
population—is resigned to continued leadership from the 
Supreme Court. When the time comes, many Southerners 
will be relieved to learn that they no longer have to live 
the American dilemma of professing democracy and 
Christianity while their statutes require racial discrim- 
ination. Meanwhile, the Court seeks to determine whether 
and how judicial review can practicably and peaceably 
terminate Jim Crow’s legal existence. 
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A Spanish historian offers 


Second Thoughts on 


a Second Locarno 


By Salvador de Madariaga 


|: Is A FACT of human nature that 
we tend to model ourselves on 
what we look at. The West has been 
looking at Moscow for so long that 
it has fed on what it beheld; and, 
while consciously abominating dic- 
tatorship, it has become dictator- 
hungry. The Soviet Union, mean- 
while, during the long dictatorship 
of Stalin, was contemplating the 
West, silently admiring it for its 
objective, impersonal government; 
watching with secret admiration how 
Great Britain peacefully and demo- 
cratically drove her great war leader 
from office as soon as the war was 
over, and how Eisenhower succeeded 
Truman as quietly as one year suc- 
ceeds another one in the calendar. 
And so, as soon as Stalin breathed 
his last, the Soviet Union began to 
sing the praises of “collective gov- 
ernment.” 

So the paradox came about of the 
Communist world begging to be freed 
from the leadership of “supermen,” 
while most of the democratic world 
was longing for a meeting of four 
supermen to bring forth from their 
super-brows a super-dove of peace. 

Of all the phenomena of mass 
psychology with which we have been 
tegaled these years, this is perhaps 
the most remarkable. Canny Scots, 
positive Englishmen, skeptical French- 
men and even hard-boiled Americans 
seriously believe that, by some mys- 
lerious action of the Holy Ghost or 
of personal magnetism, the problems 
that beset the world of nations are 
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going to be solved as soon as the Big 
Four meet round a table. 

Experience might have taught 
them the very opposite. The disasters 
in which we live are due to pre- 
cisely those gatherings of supermen. 
Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam are the 
three stations of Europe’s Calvary. 
Problems that need all the attention 
of civil servants, all the reports of 
ambassadors, all the calm meditation 
of statesmen, were dealt with 
higgledy-piggledy between lunch and 
dinner, after dinner, in the pressure 
and hurry of a few days in a foreign 
city, on hasty impressions, through 
knock-about conversations mistrans- 
lated by frightened and bewildered 
interpreters, far from office refer- 
ences and home __ influence—and, 
worst of all, in an atmosphere of 
secrecy and horse-trading. The re- 
sults are apparent. 

Europe is carved and half of it is 
in slavery because two Western super- 
men dreamt themselves equal to the 
task of shaping her destinies in col- 
laboration with a third superman 
bent on destroying her. The Yalta, 
Teheran and Potsdam agreements 
were transacted in the spirit of bal- 
ance of power. That conception, bril- 
liant though it was for the eighteenth 
century, is now as obsolete as the 
wig. 

It is, nevertheless, the conception 
that prevails in the foreign policy of 
Great Britain. That nation, the 
pioneer in supersonic aircraft, loves 
old-fashioned ways of thinking. And, 


curiously enough, the most faithful 
adherents of this old-fashioned doc- 
trine are those who think themselves 
in the forefront of British policy— 
the Bevanites. For these people, the 
ideal would be to play the Soviet 
Union off against the United States. 
with Britain as the arbiter and the 
European nations as the chorus. It 
is this idyllic picture of eighteenth- 
century wig-and-white-stocking poli- 
tics that made them once accuse 
Winston Churchill of warmongering. 
Now no one would ever dare say in 
earnest that Sir Winston dislikes 
war. As a man and a humanist, he 
would, of course, abhor it; and he 
has often given moving proofs of 
his humane feelings and sensibility. 
But who can read him, who can 
have heard him without sensing that 
war is his element? Churchill is a 
natural war leader. This was the 
basis of truth which his political ad- 
versaries once tried to turn to their 
electoral advantage by accusing him 
of warmongering. 

Now Sir Winston is a world states- 
man, but he would not have been in 
office so often if he were not also a 
politician, and he soon realized the 
political danger conveyed in the ac- 
cusation. He had till then realized, 
with his usual acumen, the absolute 
character of the East-West struggle: 
and had vigorously led his country 
toward rearmament. But that “war- 
mongering” charge had to be nailed 
to the counter. Nothing short of a 
dramatic stroke could achieve that. 
The “top-level meeting” was to be 
that dramatic stroke. 

But a meeting—even of supermen 
—cannot take place on nothing. A 
diplomatic fare had to be laid on the 
table. For years now, diplomacy has 
been compared with the culinary art. 
I used to say in my Geneva days that 
a conference should not be a kitchen 
but a dining room, meaning that the 
draft treaty should be ready and that 
the delegates should come ready to 
sign it, or at least to swallow it. We 
were told that, at the table of the 
top-level gathering, the dish to be 
served would be a new Locarno. 
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LOCARNO CONTINUED 


This name, Locarno, recalls sinis- 
ter memories. I was one of those 
who, with Lord Cecil, Henri de 
Jouvenel and Attolico, drafted the 
famous Geneva Protocol. This set up 
a truly foolproof system for desig- 
nating the aggressor and setting in 
motion the procedure of Article 16 
of the League Covenant for repelling 


the aggression. It was rejected by 
Austen Chamberlain because the 
British Government would not coun- 
tenance, even under such safe con- 
ditions, the granting of a guarantee 
to Poland. I well remember the spot 
in the old Palais Wilson where, lean- 
ing on the marble top of a Louis XV 
table, Austen Chamberlain explained 


to me his wish to be allowed to try 
his way—Locarno. What happened? 
Because Chamberlain would not 
grant a foolproof guarantee to Pol- 
and, Chamberlain II had to grant 
Poland a foolish guarantee, which 
did not prevent World War II. So 
now all we ask is that the world be 
spared a Chamberlain III. 





How Patriots Feed Red Propaganda 


B. THomas, Vice President of 

- the Chrysler Corporation and 
president of its export division, is a 
fine gentleman, according to friends 
who know him at Detroit. He regards 
himself as a good patriot and citizen. 

He would undoubtedly be shocked 
to learn that he has just been respon- 
sible for as effective a piece of pro- 
Communist activity as I have seen in 
my day. He probably could not con- 
ceive of anything he has ever said 
or done giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Thomas recently 
declared that there is “one hopeful 
sign” in the auto business—that the 
Red Chinese market for cars will 
soon “open up.” And this news was 
cabled at once by the Communists to 
all areas of Asia, inside and outside 
the Bamboo Curtain. 

Now incalculable numbers of 
Chinese and other Asian businessmen 
and intellectuals—in Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, Burma and even the Philip- 
pines and Japan—have been dis- 
illusioned with Chinese Communism. 
They have been wondering whether 
they can dare resist Red demands, or 
even possibly take a stand that ac- 
tually hurts the Communists. On see- 
ing Mr. Thomas’s statement, these 
Asians will at once conclude that it 
reflects current U.S. policy. They will 
assume that Mr. Thomas’s declaration 
spells U.S. recognition of Red China 
and its seating in the UN. Further- 
more, they will be inclined to believe 
Peking’s claims of having won a de- 
cisive victory in Korea. 


By Edward Hunter 


These persons may themselves be 
as anti-Communist as Mr. Thomas. 
But, they will ask themselves, why 
should they—and how can they—re- 
sist if U.S. industrialists, the U.S. 
Government and the United Nations 
are all giving way to Communist de- 
mands? 

Statements like Thomas’s are al- 
ways broadcast by every propaganda 
means to the people of China by the 
Peking regime. The Communists in- 
timidate the people by using such 
incidents to create the impression 
that there is no hope of deliverance 
from abroad, that any opposition or 
even passive resistance to Commu- 
nism would be suicide. Few men can 
be expected to oppose the Commu- 
nists when the whole world seems 
to be playing ball with them. 

The full impact of Mr. Thomas’s 
words came to me during my recent 
speaking engagement in Detroit, 
where the papers made a big issue of 
his statement. The Detroit Free Press, 
for example, had a three-column head 
on the first page of its second sec- 
tion, reading, “Chrysler Eyes Sales 
of Cars in Red China.” The article, 
by Leo Donovan, began: 


“American automobiles may be 
sold to Communist China in the 
reasonable future, the president of 
the Chrysler Export Corporation 
said Thursday. C. B. Thomas said 
the export market for United 
States autos is ‘on the downgrade,’ 
but Red China appeared to be 


opening up as a possible market. 


“The Chinese need transporta- 
tion badly, he said, and ‘we will 
sell cars to anyone the Gover- 
ment says we can sell them to. 

“He said the Department of 
Commerce recently initiated a 
study of the possibility of regu- 
lated trade with China. ‘France, 
England and Italy already are sell- 
ing there,’ Thomas added. 

“The export executive made his 
prediction to hundreds of news- 
papermen at Chrysler’s annual 
national press show.” 

Mr. Thomas could not have made 
his declaration to a more important 
audience, for he was speaking to 
newspapermen, editors and foreign 
correspondents from all parts of the 
world. Chrysler publicity men and 
friends of ‘Thomas dashed about 
trying to soften the impact of his re 
marks. But Mr. Thomas quickly up- 
set the applecart for his apologists. 
When asked if he realized that his 
statement would have severe reper 
cussions, he said: “That’s what | 
said and I meant it.” 

The Thomas incident is one e 
ample of how the Communists use 
their enemies. Unless the latter real- 
ize the danger of such traps, they wil 
prove, in the long run, to be the main 
agents of Communism. Unconscious 
ly, they will be doing more for the 
Kremlin than the Communists them 
selves can do. 

This is the way psychological wat 
fare is fought. It is the way me 
who consider themselves enemies of 
Communism, and proponents of the 
true American way of life, are enlist: 
ed unwittingly against their own side. 
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AUSTRIAN CHANCELLOR RAAB 


VIENNA 
EADLOCK and, possibly, a com- 
D plete break-off threaten nego- 
tiations between world Jewry and 
Austria on a cash settlement for the 
heirless property of 60,000 Austrian 
Jews massacred during Nazi rule in 
Vienna. If the argument concerned 
only money, the outlook might be 
brighter. But the dispute involves a 
basic definition of what Austria 
should pay for. 

The Conference for Jewish Claims 
on Austria, representing 23 interna- 
tional, American, British, French and 
other Jewish organizations, maintains 
that a “hardship fund” should be set 
up to help rehabilitate tens of thou- 
sands of destitute Austrian Jewish 
survivors of Hitlerism. The Austrian 
Government, says the Conference, 
should make a lump payment into 
this fund for all the unclaimed prop- 
erty murdered Jews left behind. This 
includes identifiable assets like real 
estate, and “lost” property such as 
bank deposits, jewels, furniture and 
other movables which disappeared 
into “Aryan” ownership. 

The Austrians decline to pay a 
groschen for the second-named large 
category of assets. They assert that 


ee 





HaL LEHRMAN, foreign correspondent 
and author of Russia’s Europe, is 
4 well-known free-lance journalist. 
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Jewish organizations seek a cash settlement 


for the Jewish property stolen by the Nazis 


Austria and Jewish 


Indemnity Claims 


By Hal Lehrman 


all such Jewish possessions were car- 
ried off by the Nazis to Germany. 
They advise the Conference to take 
its bill to the West German authori- 
ties at Bonn, instead of to Vienna. 

The Jewish side, it is reliably 
understood, has lately offered to pare 
down its demands for the “hardship 
fund” from $40 million — a report- 
edly conservative estimate of the 
heirless property’s minimum value— 
to $12 million. The Vienna Govern- 
ment, however, rejects this or any 
figure which includes a stated com- 
pensation for missing property. Even 
for assets which are fixed and identi- 
fiable, Vienna argues that no value 
can be set until after a November 30 
deadline — which has been extended 
several times and may be extended 
again — for filing of individual peti- 
tions by persons claiming to be heirs. 
And, unofficially, the Austrians esti- 
mate that the value of the Jewish 
property which may be left entirely 
unclaimed will total scarcely $1 mil- 
lion — miles away from any rock- 
bottom Jewish estimate. 

On September 30, Conference ne- 
gotiator Moses W. Beckelman, Euro- 
pean Director of the American Jew- 
ish Joint Distribution Committee, 
came here at the Government’s re- 
quest to discuss with Vice-Chancellor 
Adolf Schaerf and Finance Minister 
Reinhold Kamitz the $12-million of- 


fer made a fortnight earlier by Dr. 
Nahum Goldman, chief Conference 
spokesman. But the Austrians, in- 
stead of accepting the offer or making 
a counter-proposal, told Mr. Beckel- 
man they would never pay for any 
property which could not be physi- 
cally located. When a_ subsequent 
Austrian communiqué alleged that 
negotiations would be resumed soon, 
Mr. Beckelman said: “I have made 
no such commitment, and have so in- 
formed the Austrian Government 
immediately after seeing the com- 
muniqué for the first time in the 
newspapers.” 

Vienna’s trump card in countering 
Jewish claims is the 1943 four-power 
Moscow Declaration that Austria was 
not Germany’s accomplice but her- 
self an object of Nazi aggression to 
be liberated. This judgment, in- 
tended originally by the Allies to 
wean Austria from Hitler’s side, has 
been steadily advanced by the post- 
war Austrian Government as proof 
that it bears no responsibility for 
crimes committed against Austrian 
Jews when the Nazis were in power. 

Not favored by such absolution, 
West Germany has accepted moral 
responsibility for Hitlerite extermi- 
nation of 6 million Jews, and has 
begun payment of $822 million in 
reparations to Israel and _ world 
Jewry. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





AUSTRIA CONTINUED 


The Western policy of setting Aus- 
tria in a different category from 
Germany has limited the scope of 
negotiations to indemnities, throwing 
out the whole question of reparations. 
But the early phase of the talks, 
which began last June, did succeed at 
least in establishing the principle 
that Austria, as a Rechisstaat or state 
based on law, had failed during the 
Nazi interregnum to give its Jewish 
citizens and residents the full pro- 
tection of equality under that law. 
Hence, the present Austrian Govern- 
ment recognizes its obligation to 
make amends. 

As a matter of fact, 
amount of benefit for former Jewish 
residents and nationals of Austria has 
already been secured by the Confer- 
ence. Less than 9,000 of the 125,000 
Jews who escaped after the Anschluss 
live in Austria today. The rest are 
scattered around the world, prepon- 
derantly in the United States, Israel 
and Britain. For these, the Confer- 
ence negotiators obtained official 
Austrian assent to the doctrine of 
“non-discrimination,” i.e., that in- 


a certain 


Parliament are now being studied 
with a view to amendment wherever 
they do not provide compensation 
abroad equivalent to payment inside 
Austria for imprisonment, bodily in- 
jury, loss of income or life, and 
similar injustices inflicted by the 
Nazis. 

There is no doubt that Vienna is 
now making a substantial effort to 
treat Jews on a level fairly equal 
with other persons, and has indicated 
a willingness sympathetically to ex- 
amine further measures for such as- 
sistance. What is more, much has 
been accomplished by Austria in the 
restitution of identifiable real prop- 
erty to individual claimants, Jewish 
and non-Jewish, at home or abroad. 

But, according to the Conference, 
the Jews as a group obviously suf. 
fered more than any other in the 
Nazi period. They are both more 
impoverished and more entitled to 
aid, the Conference insists. There- 
fore, some such device as the hard- 
ship fund is believed necessary for 
relief of the many sick or aged ex- 
Austrians in various countries. More- 


all their kin. As for Vienna’s charge 
that the bulk of this was plundered 
by Germans, the Conference notes: 

1. The records of the Dorotheum, 
official Austrian auction hall, show 
that Jewish silverware, paintings, 
furniture and other “untraceable” 
assets, sold to the Austrian public by 
forced auction at a fraction of real 
value, alone gave the Austrian econ- 
omy the unearned use of assets 
worth several hundred million schil- 
lings. 

2. For the Jewish property which 
may have been transported to Ger. 
many, it is the Austrian Government 
which should seek redress from Bonn 
in an eventual Austro-German claims 
settlement, not the Austrian Jews 
whose rights the Austrian state failed 
to defend. 

The Austrian Government is also 
reminded, among other things. that 
the value of burned synagogues — 
unquestionably destroyed not by Al 
lied bombing or German vandals but 
by Austrian citizens of Nazi persua- 
sion on the ill-famed Kristallnacht of 
November 9, 1938—comes to a mini- 
mum of $5 million. 
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Texans Give McCarthy a Cadillac—Newspaper headline. The Supermarket Is Coming to Moscow.—Newspaper headline. J of ex 
and, 

In Texas, where the Cadillacs A supermarket soon will rise : 

. not 
Are lined up row on row Upon a Moscow square, deci 
As commonplace as carpet tacks, And Muscovites will feast their eyes —_ 
They’ve given one to Joe. On luscious items there. W 
20, 1] 
Which ought to prove as well as oaths They'll stare at lofty pyramids Unite 

With signatures or x’s Of every fruit that grows Pree 

That there ain’t nary one of those And boxes with half-opened lids Th 

Durned Communists in Texas. And bottles ranged in rows, # 

(an 
And also that the Senator, They'll gaze at foodstuffs filling nooks Dem 
Who’s known as Honey Chile, And shelves, both low and high, that | 
When taking people for a ride And having had their share of looks the / 

Or driving them to suicide Will slowly shuffle by. be 
Can do it, now, in style. —Richard Armour f e 
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NEW TROUBLE 
IN TRIESTE 


Two Articles 


Why Blame 


Mrs. Luce ? 


By R. G. Waldeck 


RoME 

T SEEMS fashionable in some cir- 

cles to blame U.S. Ambassador 
Clare Boothe Luce for the tension 
that followed the Anglo-American 
declaration of October 8 on Trieste. 
Political writers have intimated that 
the entire Trieste problem was safely 
buried until Mrs. Luce arrived on 
the scene and personally initiated the 
October 8 decision. 

Such intimations are unfair, first, 
because Trieste has been the subject 
of exhaustive negotiations since 1948, 
and, second, because Mrs. Luce did 
hot personally make the October 8 
decision. 

What are the facts? On March 
20, 1948, the United States and the 
United Kingdom promised the entire 
Free Territory of Trieste to Italy. 
The promise was designed to help 
(and did help) the Italian Christian 
Democrats in the national election 
that spring. But a few months later 
the Allies began to trim their sails, 
because Tito was then breaking away 
from the Cominform. 

Here the Allies may have made a 
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MRS. LUCE GENERAL WINTERTON 














On October 26, we published a report by Edmund Stevens of the Christian 
Science Monitor criticizing the October 8 Anglo-American decision to transfer 
Zone A permanently to Italy. The articles on the following pages emphasize 
other aspects of the Trieste problem. R. G. Waldeck (Countess Rosie G. Wal- 
deck) was a foreign correspondent for German newspapers until 1931, when 
she came to the U.S. She has written several political books (Athene Palace, 
Europe Between the Acts), as well as novels about Napoleon and Talleyrand. 
An American citizen, she now lives in Rome and has followed Trieste closely. 
Syd Stogel, who reports on recent rioting, is a correspondent for several Amer- 
ican labor papers; readers will remember his ““TLT Spells TNT” of Octeber 19. 





fatal mistake, by not attaching 
strings to their aid to Tito when he 
was menaced by Cominform inva- 
sion. At that time, it would have 
been easy to persuade him to for- 
mally yield all claims to Trieste. But 
Western statesmen did nothing of the 
sort, and, as soon as Tito was strong 
enough, he renewed his demands. 

Allied failure to live up to the 
1948 pledge furnished a convenient 
slogan for Italian extremists of the 
Right and Left. When Mrs. Luce 
came to Rome last May, she must 
have reported how the Trieste stale- 
mate was weakening the position of 
the Christian Democrats. 

Soon afterward, the Italian elec- 
tions made it difficult for the Chris- 
tian Democrats to govern, and it was 
then that the Trieste affair came to a 
head. Disturbed by Tito’s tone and 
by reports hinting that Yugoslavia 
would formally annex Zone B, the 
new Italian Premier, Giuseppe Pella, 
sent troops to the frontier. This ac- 
tion, rather than any initiative on the 
part of the U.S. Embassy, brought 
about the decision of October 8. 


Of course, it must be assumed that 
the State Department asked Mrs. 
Luce for her views, and that she 
answered to this effect: 


“There are two alternatives. 
Either sit tight and wait, which 
will bring about the fall of Pella 
and might mean both the end of 
Italian participation in EDC and 
the advent of the Communist bloc 
to power. Or else bolster Pella by 
giving Italy at least a portion of 
what you promised, which might 
well help save the nation from 
neutralism or Communism.” 


Washington and London decided 
to support Pella, but then the prob- 
lem was to pacify Tito. The Anglo- 
American scheme amounted to a de 
facto partition, recognizing Yugo- 
slavia’s control of what it already 
held (Zone B) and transferring Tri- 
este City and Zone A — now held by 
the Allies—to Italy. 

According to one critic of Mrs. 
Luce, the British gave only “grum- 
bling cooperation” to this scheme. 
The opposite is true. The British had 
been pressing for partition for two 
years. What with Trieste Military 
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Government costing them £2 million 
a year, they were most eager to get 
out as soon_as possible. 

When Washington and London 
were framing their declaration, they 
asked Mrs. Luce whether partition 
would be acceptable to the Italians. 
She reported back that it would in- 
deed, and would undoubtedly 
strengthen Pella into the bargain. 

Her report was accurate. Since the 
Italians had already made such sac- 
rifices as Fiume and Pola in the 
Peace Treaty, they were not indig- 
nant over the loss of Zone B. On the 
other hand, permanent acquisition of 
Trieste City was important, since it 
was wrested from the Austrians in the 
First World War at great sacrifice 
and had tremendous symbolic sig- 
nificance. Finally, Pella’s Govern- 
ment was immeasurably strengthen- 
ed. 

Mrs. Luce’s critics overlook the 
fact that it was in Belgrade, not 
Rome, that the October 8 decision 
misfired. Pella did not threaten to 


march if Yugoslavia kept Zone B; 
Tito did threaten to march if Italy 
took over Zone A. Mrs. Luce was 
hardly in a position to gauge the 
situation in Belgrade. That was up 
to the U.S. Ambassador to Yugo- 
slavia—except that there hadn’t been 
a U.S. Ambassador in Yugoslavia 
for more than eight months. 

It is no secret that the British 
Foreign Office supplied the informa- 
tion that Tito would take partition 
and like it. This was evidently the 
conclusion drawn by Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden from his conver- 
sations with Tito last spring. Whether 
Tito later changed his mind, or 
whether the British had him wrong 
in the first place, is a mystery. 

In my own view, the Anglo-Ameri- 
can decision to support Pella was 
basically sound, but the manner in 
which many details of the October 8 
declaration were handled is open to 
criticism. Take, for example. the 
failure to allow sufficient time to 
clarify such questions as access to the 


port of Trieste, the width of the strip 
of land between Trieste and Italy, 
civil rights for minorities, etc. These 
points are now to be submitted to a 
five-power conference, but a great 
deal of trouble would have been 
avoided had they been settled before 
the October 8 announcement. 

It is very doubtful if Ambassador 
Luce hed very much to do with these 
details. They bear too clearly the im. 
print of the British Foreign Office. 
Confident that everything would go 
well in Belgrade, the British saw no 
reason to dot all the i’s beforehand. 
They obviously thought the details 
could be peacefully negotiated by 
Pella and Tito — an overoptimistic 
view, as it turned out. 

At the moment, it does not seem 
that Trieste will become another 
Danzig or Sarajevo. In view of that 
prospect and the strengthening of the 
Pella regime, the attacks on the Oc- 
tober 8 decision and on Mrs. Luce’s 
part in it should be examined most 
critically. 


General Winterton Went to War 2, sya sioz 


RoME 
AJOR-GENERAL Thomas John 
Willoughby Winterton, who 
has been running Trieste since 1951, 
looks the typical British colonial of- 
ficer—stiff, steel-jawed, _flint-eyed, 
calm and precise in his talk. The 
colorful array of decorations “Old 
Winty” wears on his chest is mute 
testimony to the brilliant service he 
has rendered Britain over the past 
forty years, 

Sir Thomas has now reached what 
may be the climax of his military 
career. The anti-Italian campaign he 
has been conducting in Trieste may 
not be his most spectacular battle, 
but it stands to be recorded as his 
most famous one. 

With six dead and more than 150 
wounded (all from the “other side”) , 
from a military point of view Winty 
should feel quite satisfied with the 
outcome of the riotous fighting that 
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took place in Trieste’s Unity Square 
on November 5 and 6. His troops did 
not suffer a single casualty, and he 
received the full support of the Brit- 
ish and American Governments. 
Furthermore, the Trieste dispute 
is now more difficult to settle than 
ever before, if only because public 
feeling over Trieste has reached such 
heights that no Italian government 
would dare consider the concessions 
it would have made last October. 
What is happening now is exactly 
what U.S. Ambassador Clare Boothe 
Luce hoped would never happen: 
The Italians are seriously question- 
ing their NATO affiliations and are 
listening with renewed interest to 
Fascist and Communist appeals. 
The Italians are being blamed 
everywhere, particularly in England, 
for the Trieste riots of November 
5-6. Who, indeed, is responsible? 
The Allies themselves cannot be 


considered completely _ blameless. 
Their Tri-power Declaration of 
March 1948, supporting Italy’s right 
to the Free Territory, was taken very 
seriously by the Italians, who consid- 
ered it much more than an election 
promise. Though nothing was done 
to implement the 1948 stand, Italy 
remained calm and patient for five 
years, giving her trust to the West. 
Even after the October 8 decision 
to turn Zone A over to Italy, there 
were no disorders in Trieste—until 
early this month. 

According to Rome, the trouble 
started in March 1951, when General 
Winterton took over command of 
Trieste’s British-U.S. Zone. Before 
then, relations had always been most 
cordial between the Italians and the 
Military Government. Rome claims, 
however, that General Winterton has 
steadily waged an anti-Italian war of 
nerves. His early administrative, 
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judicial and political decrees caused 
bitter comment in the Italian press. 
In August 1952, after laborious nego- 
tiations between Rome and London, 
certain civil powers were transferred 
to Italian authorities in Trieste, but 
this did not seem to change the Brit- 
ish Military Governor’s attitude. 

The Military Government version 
of the recent riots was widely pub- 
licized by Foreign Minister Anthony 
Eder in the House of Commons on 
November 9, when he stated that 
there is no “doubt that these dis- 
orders were deliberately provoked 
and at least partly organized outside 
Zone A.” Mr. Eden further declared 
that non-Fascists organized the riots, 
that 3,000 non-Trieste Italians had 
invaded the city to incite agitations, 
and that the police resorted to fire- 
arms only after being menaced by 
mobs. “I must add,” he concluded, 
“that the police seem to have shown 
admirable discipline in face of an 
extreme provocation.” 

In Rome, they tell another story. 
Trouble started on November 3, 
Feast Day of Trieste’s Patron Saint 
Justin and thirty-fifth anniversary of 
the landing of Italian troops in 
Trieste. When the Municipal Council 
displayed the Italian flag on the City 
Hall tower, General Winterton at 
once dispatched a squad of police 
headed by an American colonel to 
take down the flag. 

This move was considered a crude 
insult by the predominantly Italian 
population of Trieste. Having wit- 
nessed British and American military 
dependents beginning their final 
exodus from the city, they considered 
it only a matter of days or weeks be- 
fore Trieste and Zone A were re- 
turned to Italian rule in accordance 
with the October 8 Declaration. 
What happened the next day only 
served to fan public feeling. 

On November 4, some 3,000 stu- 
dents were returning to their homes 
in Trieste after visiting the national 
war shrine at Redipuglia, where the 
nation was celebrating Italy’s victory 
in World War I. While marching 
through the streets, waving their flags 
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and chanting their patriotic hymns, 
the students were intercepted by a 
police detachment, which tried to 
break up the parade and seize the 
Italian colors. This provoked a 
cobblestone-throwing riot in which 
several students were injured. 
Worried by the mounting public 
resentment, the Municipal Council 
early in the morning of November 5 
sent a special appeal to General 
Winterton to (1) investigate the 
cause of the riot of the day before 
and punish those responsible, and 
(2) keep the civil police off the 
streets and replace them with troops. 
General Winterton not only ignored 
the Municipal Council’s note, but he 
prevented Rome’s political represen- 
tative in Trieste, Professor Diego de 
Castro, from making a radio appeal 
to the population to remain calm. 
Later the same morning, police 
met a crowd of students in the 
square facing St. Anthony’s Church, 
and within a few moments fighting 
erupted. To escape police clubs, the 
youths fled into the church, but the 
patrolmen followed them inside. 
When Trieste’s Bishop learned that 
his temple had been desecrated, he 
directed that ceremonies take place 
that afternoon to re-consecrate the 
church building and grounds. It was 
during these ceremonies that a de- 
tachment of police arrived at the 
square, and shortly thereafter an- 
other riot ensued. This time, there 
were two dead in addition to the 
wounded. One of the casualties was 
Pietro Addobbati, a 14-year-old 
student, shot through the heart. 


“Actually,” wrote Father Gio- 
vanni Grego of St. Anthony’s 
Church in a letter to General Win- 
terton, “it was the representatives 
of order who disturbed the sacred 
function, to the extent of shoot- 
ing, not in the air, but even hit- 
ting the lower portion of the main 
door of the church, where every- 
one can see the marks left by the 
bullets.” 


The next day, November 6, during 
a general strike, the Italian flag again 
was taken from the City Hall tower, 
this time by a British officer who led 


a police squad into the Municipal 
Building with a revolver in his hand. 
More riots followed, which finally 
ceased when troops appeared. The 
toll that day included four more 
dead. 

In retrospect, it is interesting to 
note that among the arrested and 
wounded the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment was able to identify only 
one Italian who was a non-resident 
of Trieste—thus casting serious 
doubt on the claim that the riots 
were organized by 3,000 agitators 
from outside the Zone. Regarding the 
charge that neo-Fascists incited the 
disorders, all major political parties 
joined to say that each was repre- 
sented in the street manifestations 
and that Trieste is one issue on 
which Italians of all political colors 
stand united. It was further pointed 
out that similar large demonstra- 
tions were being held in all the lead- 
ing cities of Italy but—unlike Trieste 
—no serious casualties occurred. 

Rome’s view of the Trieste riots is 
that General Winterton is directly 
responsible for the dead and wound- 
ed of November 5-6. Had he been 
less a soldier and more a statesman, 
he could easily have followed the ex- 
ample of his predecessors and looked 
the other way, allowing the Italian 
flag to fly over City Hall while the 
students expended their surplus en- 
ergy singing patriotic airs at Unity 
Square over the national holidays. 

Instead, he sent his hand-picked, 
blustering Venezia Giulia Police 
Force out on the streets to restore 
“order” in the city. He did this know- 
ing very well that the VGPF was shot 
through with anti-Italian “independ- 
entism” and feared the day when 
Italy’s entry into Trieste would mean 
the loss of their special privileges. 

Had Sir Thomas followed the sug- 
gestion of Trieste’s Municipal Coun- 
cil on November 5 to replace his 
police with the American and British 
troops he had at his disposal, blood- 
shed would almost certainly have 
been avoided. But that was not the 
way in which General Winterton 
went to war. 
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To study Russia today, one must be a detective 


How the Communists 
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HAT are the real population 

figures of the Soviet Union? 
Since 1939, they have been a state 
secret. 

What is the birth rate? The death 
rate? The infant-mortality rate? The 
number of hospital beds? The num- 
ber of married and unmarried 
adults? Since 1938, these vital statis- 
tics have been state secrets. 

What is the number of insane? 
Of sick? Of invalided? Of blind? 
Since 1927, these figures have been 
state secrets. 

What is the relation between 
wages and the cost of living? What 
is the real wage of a Soviet worker? 
What is the standard of living of the 
average Soviet family? How do 
grain prices compare with the prices 
of industrial products? What is the 
kolkhoznik’s real income? What is 
the purchasing power of the peasant’s 
ruble in terms of the town products 
he needs to buy? 

In every modern country, the 
trade unions demand such informa- 
tion. The farmers’ organizations de- 
mand such information. The Govern- 
ment and non-governmental scientific 
bodies vie with each other in supply- 
ing wage indexes, price indexes, cost- 
of-living indexes, production indexes. 

That is, in every modern state ex- 
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Black Out 
the Facts 


By Bertram D. Wolfe 


Author, “Three Who Made a Revolution” 


cept one. For many years, the Soviet 
Government has refused to let the 
workers and peasants know such 
facts. And now, governments like 
the Czechoslovak, East German and 
Polish—governments which for years 
published such statistics—have ceased 
to report to their people since their 
subjugation by the Kremlin. 

Every new state that calls itself a 
“people’s democracy” now keeps 
such facts secret from its people. 
Every state under the hammer and 
sickle instantly slips back into the 
dark ages when its government does 
not feel obligated to report to its 
people. In every one of them, the 
Government rules arbitrarily and 
secretly, and makes it a crime for 
any official to report these facts to 
the public. In every one of them, 
there is a blackout of statistics. 

Even worse, instead of the simple 
truth, instead of figures that do not 
lie, now there is false propaganda. 
In place of figures, the people are 
given percentages—but percentages 
of what real figures? These, too, are 
a state secret. So the percentages 
mean nothing. They mean worse than 
nothing, since they are one more 
propaganda device for keeping the 
real truth from the people. 

Democracy began when govern- 


ments started to make public their 
budgets, how they gathered their 
money, and how they spent it. Par. 
liaments arose when those who had 
to pay the taxes began demanding 
the right to approve or disapprove a 
given tax, its size, its purpose, how 
it was raised, how it was spent. 

“The Russian Tsarist Government,” 
Lenin wrote in 1903, “only survives 
by living in the dark, and that is 
why complete and truthful informa- 
tion about the life of the people in 
the whole country is rarely collected 
in our country.” Yet, at that time the 
Tsar’s Government was printing in- 
numerable statistical reports, giving 
out all kinds of economic and demo- 
graphic information, and permitting, 
even encouraging, non-governmental 
organizations to publish all kinds of 
statistics. The Tsar’s Government, 
like every civilized, modern state, felt 
it a duty and a necessity to publish 
population statistics, vital statistics, 
penal statistics, economic statistics, 
to inform its people and the world. 

There can be no modern economic 
and political science without such 
statistics. Lenin could never have 
written his Development of Capital- 
ism in Russia in 1899 without such 
statistics. By actual count, Lenin’s 
book makes use of 299 theoretical 
and statistical works in Russian pub- 
lished in Tsarist Russia and sent to 
him by his wife, Krupskaya, while 
he was in prison and exile in Siberia, 
with the permission of Tsarist of- 
ficials. 

We know how many men the 
Tsar’s Government sent to prison and 
exile. The Soviet Government, too, 
published penal statistics after the 
Bolsheviks took power. There were 
6,000 political prisoners in Soviet 
prisons in 1926, 30,000 in 1928, and 
662,257 on May 1, 1930. Then came 
the forced collectivization, the great 
speedup, the purges. The figures for 
political prisoners shot up into the 
millions, and the Soviet Government 
no longer dared to publish penal sta- 
tistics. It is the only great govern- 
ment in the modern world that does 
not do so. For more than two de- 
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cades, these huge figures have been 
a state secret. No other government, 
except those of the “people’s democ- 
racies,” makes such war on its own 
people. No other government sends 
millions and tens of millions to con- 
centration camps and prisons. Only 
as long as the figures were relatively 
small were they published. 

In the first years of the Soviet 
regime, more statistical information 
was published than in Tsarist Russia. 
Soviet statistical agencies ranked 
with those of the advanced countries. 

In 1924, Stalin said to the 
Thirteenth Congress of the Commu- 
nist party: 

“In bourgeois states, a statis- 
tician has a certain minimum 
amount of professional honor. He 
cannot lie. He can be of any po- 
litical conviction and inclination, 
but wherever facts and figures are 
concerned, he will submit to tor- 
ture, but will not tell a lie. If only 
we had more such bourgeois statis- 
ticians, people who respect them- 
selves and possess a certain min- 
imum of professional honor!” 

If that does not sound to you like 


the words of the Stalin of later years, 
look at page 215 of Volume VI of his 
Collected Works, or at the Organiza- 
tion Report he delivered to the 
Thirteenth Congress, and there you 
will find these honest words about 
“bourgeois” statistics and about the 
honor of a statistician. 

But in 1928 Stalin suppressed the 
Economic Bulletin of the Moscow 
Business Cycle Institute, and in 1930 
its head, Professor N. D. Kondratyev, 
was tortured by Stalin’s police, and, 
because he would not join in the new 
statistical lies, he was liquidated. In 
1930, all the great Russian statis- 
ticians (Bazarov, Groman, Kafen- 
haus, Makarov, Minz, Chayanov, 
Ginsburg, Chelintsev, Weinstein and 
Many, many others) were arrested. 
The great blackout, the great con- 
spiracy against the Soviet people by 
the Soviet Government, became total 
and all-embracing. No longer would 
the Government account to its people 
even as to the facts concerning their 
own labor and what was done with 
the fruits of it. No more statistics on 
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the cost of living, real wages, real 
price indexes, agricultural and in- 
dustrial prices. The Economic Review 
was killed in 1930. The Monthly Sta- 
tistical Bulletin died in 1930. The 
Paths of Agricultural Economy was 
discontinued in October 1929 with 
the beginning of the great war on the 
peasants. Socialist Economy was dis- 
continued in 1930, Labor Statistics in 
1930, Statistical Survey in 1930, 
Statistical Herald in 1930, Financial 
Herald in 1930, Problems of Trade 
in 1930. It was as if a plague had 
hit the economics institutes and pub- 
lications, the economists and statis- 
ticians. 

And each year since 1930 the 
blackout has become blacker. The 
First Five-Year Plan contained 1,747 
pages; the Second, 1,262 pages; the 
Third, only 238 pages; the Fourth 
was published as a mere six pages in 
Pravda and the Fifth Five-Year Plan 
in three-and-a-half pages containing 
nothing but propaganda slogans and 
fraudulent percentages. 

In June 1947, the crime of the 
Soviet Government against the people 
became even greater. It not only re- 
fused to give them an accounting 
but issued the State Secrets Decree 
forbidding any economist or official 
ta follow his conscience and inform 
the citizens of anything. Today, an 
economist, statistician or official can 
get from 8 to 12 years’ imprisonment 
for disclosing statistical information 
on industry, agriculture, trade, means 
of communication, 
serves, balances of payments, de- 
posits and plans for financial opera- 
tions, the real purchasing power of 
the ruble, the gold backing of the 
ruble, plans relating to imports and 
exports, and countless other subjects 
which are published as a matter of 
course by every government of the 
free world, and as a matter of simple 
obligation by every government 
which has the slightest claim to being 
regarded as democratic. 

This great blackout is part of the 
oppressive design of totalitarianism. 
It is part of the Iron Curtain that im- 
prisons every citizen of a Communist 


monetary re- 


state. The Iron Curtain governments 
will not let their people travel freely 
abroad to find out about the economy 
of other lands. They will not permit 
the statistics of free governments, 
United Nations economic institutions, 
or universities of other nations to 
circulate freely in the Soviet Union. 
Nor will they let their own people 
know, or other people know, the 
real state of the economy, the health, 
the prisons, the concentration camps 
of the countries they rule. 

One thing is clear: Where the 
people have no control of taxation 
and government expenditure, there is 
no democracy. Where there is no 
recognized right to demand an ac- 
counting, to turn out of office, to 
change governmental policies in tax- 
ation, planning or spending, there is 
no democracy. Where there is no 
accounting by public officials to the 
citizens on all public matters, the of- 
ficials are not public servants but 
masters, and the people are not citi- 
zens but subjects or slaves. 

Man has spent centuries fighting 
for parliamentary institutions, for 
legalized opposition, for control of 
taxes, government budgets, govern- 
ment plans and policies. In three- 
and-a-half decades, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has wiped out all of these 
achievements. It calls itself a democ- 
racy—which means rule of the 
people, for the people, by the people. 
Tt even calls itself a people’s democ- 
racy—which presumably means a 
people’s rule of the people. But it 
does not inform its people. It does 
not consult its people. It does not ac- 
count for its stewardship. Everything 
it does is done in secret. Secrecy is 
the breeding ground of tyranny. 
Secrecy is the opposite of democracy. 
Secrecy in government means that 
every Communist government is 
neither more nor less than a con- 
spiracy against its own people. Com- 
munisin everywhere always begins as 
a conspiracy against existing govern- 
ment, and wherever it manages to 
seize power it continues as a gov- 
ernmental conspiracy against the 


people. 
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‘WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






ost foreign observers respect 
M the strong ethical strain in the 
British Labor movement, whether or 
not they endorse all the social and 
economic measures put into effect by 
Labor governments. This is au in- 
heritance from the traditional British 
nonconformist conscience. In con- 
trast to the situation on the European 
Continent, there has never been a 
breach between religion and social- 
ism in Great Britain. It is not un- 
common for a British Labor party 
or trade-union leader to be an active 
church member, sometimes even a 
lay preacher. 

As the Liberal party declined in 
influence and mass appeal, some of 
its tradition of fighting for good 
causes, of protesting against injus- 
tice at home and abroad, was taken 
over by the Labor party, along with 
much of its voting strength. But cer- 
tain attitudes displayed at Labor 
party conferences and in the posi- 
tions taken by Labor MPs make one 
wonder if the promptings of con- 
science that inspired the pioneers 
of the Labor movement to speak out 
against oppression and _ injustice 
everywhere have become atrophied. 
The Labor capacity for moral in- 
dignation has become far too selec- 
tive, limited and one-sided. 

At the recent Labor party confer- 
ence at Margate, one found several 
resolutions on international affairs 
with sharp edges directed against the 
United States, but not one which 
branded the Soviet Union and its 
regime of imperialist oppression and 
exploitation as the main cause of 
swollen armaments and chronic in- 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


, f _ _l|s British Labor's 
cumen Conscience Dead? 


ternational tension. Here one senses 
a kind of schizophrenia. The Labor 
party has been consistent in refusing 
to admit Communists to membership. 
Special credit should go to Clement 
Attlee and Ernest Bevin, in the first 
postwar Labor government, for 
taking a generally firm stand, side 
by side with the United States, 
against Soviet aggression, It was this 
Labor government that brought Great 
Britain into NATO. 

Yet, a visitor from Mars, reading 
the resolutions of the Labor party 
conference on international affairs, 
might easily have gained the impres- 
sion that the gathering was on the 
Soviet, not the Western side in the 
cold war. The conference called for 
the neutralization of Korea and For- 
mosa, and for the admission of Red 
China into the United Nations. It 
called for delay in the rearming of 
Germany, although it was a Labor 
Foreign Minister, Ernest Bevin, who 
accepted the principle of German re- 
armament more than three years ago. 
It condemned the United States 
agreement for bases in Spain. 

Every one of these resolutions, if 
implemented, would work to the ad- 
vantage of the Kremlin. The neutral- 
ization of Korea and Formosa would 
mean abandoning the two staunchest 
anti-Communist leaders in East Asia, 
Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek. 
In combination with the increased 
prestige for Red China which would 
result from admission to the UN, 
such a measure would mean the end 
of resistance to Communist expan- 
sion in the Far East. 

It would be equally disastrous to 


throw away the asset of German re- 
armament in alliance with the West 
in pursuit of the will-o’-the-wisp of 
agreement with the Kremlin. One can 
understand the distaste of the British 
Labor movement for Franco’s regime. 
But the agreement for use of Spanish 
air and naval bases is beneficial to 
Spain and to the whole cause of 
Western defense. As former U.S. Am. 
bassador to Madrid Carlton J. H. 
Hayes wrote recently in the New 
York Times, it is unlikely that any 
future Spanish government, unless it 
is a Soviet satellite, will repudiate 
this agreement. 

What is especially disconcerting is 
that one searches the records of the 
Labor party conference without find- 
ing any demand for Soviet with- 
drawal from the many countries and 
areas which have been arbitrarily 
annexed, in form or in fact, during 
and since the war. British Laborites 
make the welkin ring with denun- 
ciations of “McCarthyism” and other 
real or imagined American faults. 
But they seem to be struck with 
simultaneous paralysis of the moral 
faculty and the vocal chords when it 
comes to condemning the crimes of 
the Soviet Union, the huge slave- 
labor system, the crushing of all 
semblance of liberty in the satellite 
countries. Why doesn’t some promi- 
nent Labor spokesman vary the 
regular dispatch of verbal guided 
missiles across the Atlantic with a 
full-blooded denunciation of the be- 
trayal and oppression of Poland, the 
destruction of free trade unions and 
all other human liberties behind the 
Iron Curtain? 

The Labor movement seems to be 
suffering from the same disease that 
afflicted American left-wing _ in- 
tellectuals in the Thirties and the 
war years: a double standard of 
morals slanted in favor of Soviet 
totalitarianism. For the sake of the 
Labor party itself, of Great Britain 
and of the entire free world, one 
hopes that the party will make a full 
recovery from this malady before it 
again assumes the direction of Brit- 
ish foreign policy. 
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HICKS 


LL THE REVIEWS I have seen agree that John 

Hersey’s The Marmot Drive (Knopf, $3.50) was a 
mistake, but they are not in agreement as to what kind 
of mistake. I suggest that one of the things that are 
wrong with the book is sufficiently indicated by the title, 
by Mr. Hersey’s refusal to call a woodchuck a wood- 
chuck. His animals must be called marmots, and they 
must be a little bigger than life and twice as fierce. The 
novel begins in distortion. and it ends in incredibility. 

It is about a city girl named Hester who goes to a 
Connecticut town named Tunxis with a young man named 
Eben Avered, whom she is thinking of marrying. Tunxis 
is Eben’s home town, and his father is the Selectman. 
(He is always referred to as “the” Selectman, though 
there are generally three to a town.) The Selectman has 
organized a drive to rid Tunxis of a colony of uncom- 
monly large, uncommonly bold woodchucks, and it is 
with the events of this drive that the novel is concerned. 

I can’t help wondering whether there is today any 
town in Connecticut so countrified, so old-fashioned as 
Tunxis, where people refer to the “speechin’ room” at 
the Grange, the Selectman talks about raising “high- 
tantrabogus,” and Eben is said to be “betwattled after” 
Hester. But Mr. Hersey does understand something about 
the way things happen in a small town—perhaps because 
they happen in the same way elsewhere. In Tunxis, as 
in all the small towns I have ever known, there is no 
such thing as spontaneous cooperation. The Selectman, 
with a good deal of difficulty, taiks his fellow-townsmen 
into doing something about the woodchucks. They par- 
ticipate reluctantly, and when the endeavor turns out 
badly they are delighted to have a chance to vent their 
spite on their leader and would-be benefactor. 

The Selectman is by far the most successful character 
in the book, an odd and impressive combination of wis- 
dom and folly, of public spirit and pure pigheadedness. 
Hester and Eben are pale in comparison. Of Hester we 
really know nothing, except that she is a city girl and is 
interested in sex and ready to do something about it. In 
fact, she has done something about it—but not with 
Eben, which is his fault rather than hers. She accepts 
up to a point the attentions of the town bully, and she 
makes passes at the Selectman. (She is “feeling wanton 
in the hot morningtide.”) Her other characteristics, so 
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By Granville Hicks 


John Hersey Bogs Down in Symbolism 
In New Novel About a Small Town 


far as she is given any, seem to cancel one another out. 
Eben we see somewhat more clearly because we see him 
in relation to his father, but he remains considerable 
of a puzzle. As for the relationship between Hester and 
Eben, Mr. Hersey would seem to define his conception 
of it by describing them as “the two young infatuates.” 
but evidences of infatuation are remarkably well hidden. 

As the second day of the marmot drive moves to 
fiasco, Hester and the Selectman are discovered in what 
appears to be an embrace—actually, Mr. Avered, who 
has behaved with unusual self-restraint, is taking some- 
thing out of her eye—and the townspeople decide that 
the Selectman must be punished. So what do they do but 
take him to the old whipping post—“a very respectable 
institution,” somebody says, though not much used of 
late—and give him a public whipping? This absurdity 
brings the novel down with a crash, even destroying the 
effectiveness of the macabre scene that follows, the Select- 
man’s singlehanded slaughter of the marmots. 

Because so many of the novel’s faults are faults that 
a writer with a tenth of Hersey’s skill could have avoid- 
ed, the critics have had to ask themselves what in the 
world he thought he was doing. The common view is that 
he was somehow misled by the current vogue of symbol- 
ism, and it is at least clear that the novel is not intended 
to be realistic in the sense that The Wall is. If, however, 
one has a feeling that the woodchucks and the whipping 
post and a good many other things must be symbolic. 
one cannot say what they are symbolic of. It is as if 
Mr. Hersey got hold of the symbols first, so to speak, and 
then, probably out of a fear of being thought obvious, 
couldn’t decide what to attach them to. 

Or perhaps there is another way of describing his 
mistake. Having done a big subject in The Wall, perhaps 
he wanted to see what he could make of a little subject. 
and then, finding that he couldia’t make so very much 
of it after all, sought to inflate it by calling his wood- 
chucks marmots and building up to a grand-opera climax. 
Or it may be that he had some big ideas—about city 
and country, say, and about guilt and remorse—and the 
little story didn’t fit them. But all this is surmise. What 
is certain is that The Marmot Drive is the kind of failure 
that is fun to speculate about and that leaves one’s inter- 
est in the author’s future undiminished. 
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The Ordeal of Austrian Socialism 


Reviewed by Peter Meyer 
Author, “The Soviet Union: A New Class 
Society”; contributor to “Commentary” 


In the Twilight of Socialism. 
By Joseph Buttinger. 
Praeger. 579 pp. $6.00. 


Tuis 1s the story of the Austrian 
Socialist movement, which survived 
as an underground organization un- 
der a fascist regime for a number 
of years. It is written by a man who 
was leader of, the party and knew 
personally everybody of importance 
in it. The fact that, in emigration, 
this man renounced his leadership, 
resigned from the party, and, al- 
though remaining a Socialist in out- 
look, tried to free himself from party 
dogmas and illusions, enhances the 
value of the book. 

Mr. Buttinger describes the upris- 
ing of the Austrian Schutzbund in 
1934; its defeat, in isolation from the 
bulk of the working class; the sub- 
sequent revolt of the party member- 
ship against the passive policy of the 
traditional leaders; the miraculous 
renewal of party organization in il- 
legality under the leadership of new 
men from the middle and lower 
ranks; the heroic fight against bru- 
tal police persecution, which was 
never so brutal and efficient as in 
Nazi Germany but still atrocious by 
all civilized standards; the under- 
ground chiefs’ strenuous relations 
with Otto Bauer and other party lead- 
ers who escaped abroad and tried to 
influence the movement from out- 
side; and the final catastrophe of the 
Anschluss, which destroyed the So- 
cialist underground together with 
Austrian independence. 

The Austrian Social Democracy, 
let us remember, had never been ser- 
iously split by the Communists; the 
latter remained, in the years 1918- 
1934, a small group of fanatics, taken 
seriously only in a few Vienna cafés 
and regarded as a lunatic fringe by 
the rest of the population. One con- 
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sequence was that radical workers 
and Marxist intellectuals, who swelled 
the Communist ranks in countries 
like France, Italy and Czechoslo- 
vakia, remained in the Social Demo- 
cratic party in Austria. For them, 
the party was more than a political 
movement, and Marxism more than a 
scientific theory; it was their way of 
life, the faith which made their life 
meaningful and for which many of 
them were ready to die. From their 
ranks the illegal Socialist party mem- 
bers and leaders were recruited when 
the old leadership failed. As a symbol 
of their break with the past, these 
new men called themselves Revolu- 
tionary Socialists instead of Social 
Democrats. About them Mr. Butting- 
er wrote his book. 

Being one of them, he writes with 
great psychological understanding 
for their needs, their ways of think- 
ing and acting. their heroism—and 
their illusions. This is the strong 
side of his narrative. 

But there are weak sides, too. Mr. 
Buttinger could have attempted to 
write an objective history of the 
movement, using all available mater- 
ials; or he could have written mem- 
oirs, giving his experiences and 
evaluations in a frankly subjective 
manner. Unfortunately, he tries here 
to do both at once. He speaks of 
himself in the third person, under 
his party name, and tries to describe 
himself “objectively.” He tells us 
not only what his former comrades 
said and did, but also what they felt 
and thought in different phases of 
their activities and intra-party strug- 
gles. This makes the narrative lively, 
but it also detracts from its reliabil- 
ity. The reader must always remind 


himself that these individuals are not 
speaking for themselves, but seen 
through the eyes of Mr. Buttinger’s 
alter ego, party leader Gustav 
Richter. This alter ego certainly has 
a good eye for human weaknesses. 
But we cannot be sure that he always 
does justice to his former oppon- 
ents in intra-party squabbles. 

Too much space is devoted to the 
thoughts, sentiments and motivations 
of individual protagonists. What 
Oskar Pollak and Otto Leichter told 
each other on a beautiful May eve- 
ning in the mid-Thirties is not over- 
whelmingly interesting in 1953— 
quite apart from the fact that Mr. 
Buttinger, who was not present, can 
know it only from gossip and guess- 
work. Nor is it terribly important to 
know in detail what tricks Comrades 
Ackerman or Sailer employed to get 
back on the Central Committee. 
Ideological struggles and _ personal 
intrigues between Malenkov and 
Beria belong to world history, be- 
cause—unfortunately—those _individ- 
uals have been rulers over hundreds 
of millions of people. Factional and 
personal fights in the Vienna Central 
Committee are important only inso- 
far as they illustrate important po- 
litical tendencies. Here, less would 
have been more. 

However, this book raises some im- 
portant questions. One of them is 
how a democratic Socialist move- 
ment can survive in illegality with- 
out transforming itself into a Com- 
munist-type conspiracy. The Revolu- 
tionary Socialists not only changed 
the old party name and adopted the 
slogan of the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” but also imitated the 
vanguard theory and organizational 
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structure of the Bolshevik party. 
They transformed themselves into a 
“party of cadres”; they felt that 
they were the leaders of the rest of 
the working class; they had a self-ap- 
pointed Central Committee which 
promoted and removed, at will, all 
party officials down to the last local 
group. 

Much of this was probably in- 
evitable in the conditions of illegal- 
ity. But Mr. Buttinger often shows 
tendencies to make a virtue of this 
bitter necessity; his theory of the 
role of the party repeats all Lenin’s 
arguments without taking into con- 
sideration the disastrous influence of 
Bolshevik vanguard theory and party 
structure on the degeneration of the 
Russian Revolution. His polemics 
against those who criticized him for 
lack of inner-party democracy also 
have strange overtones. He says that 
“democratic trimmings” such as con- 
ferences, votes and conventions are 
most eagerly sought by those leaders 
who are at odds with the rank-and- 
file; so long as the Central Com- 
mittee uses its absolute powers in 
accordance with the prevailing mood, 
it can freely usurp the unlimited 
power of appointment, decision and 
command. The theory is that in il- 
legality nobody can be forced to co- 
operate, and if the comrades cannot 
vote with their hands they can still 
do so with their feet. But this over- 
looks the fact that the dissatisfied 
rank-and-file then has only the 
choice between obeying the usurpers 
or deserting the ranks. If the policy 
of the leadership happens to be false, 
either reaction can ruin the move- 
ment. 

Let us hasten to add that Richter- 
Buttinger never fell for Communist 
unity maneuvers. In illegality, he 
was forced to conduct united-front 
negotiations with the Communists, 
but he had few illusions about them 
—although he had some about the 
Soviet Union—and outmaneuvered 
the comrades at every step. 

Another, more important question 
is suggested by this book. For four 
years, the Austrian Socialists main- 
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tained a strong, efficient underground 
party. Comprising several thousand 
devoted fighters, it withstood all on- 
slaughts of persecution with aston- 
ishing success. When the police de- 
stroyed organizational links, they 
were renewed with amazing speed 
and efficiency. The circulation of 
party literature grew constantly. 
Party cells operated in the factories 
and in Goverrment-sponsored labor 
unions. Yet, this wonderful motor 
did not move anything but itself. 
Mr. Buttinger heaps a great deal 
of scorn on the heads of those who 
were always hoping—however de- 
spairingly—that the “masses” would 


stir and the “hour” would finally: 
come. He is proud of his realistic 
pessimism. Under the circumstances, 
he was probably right. But the sym- 
pathies of the reader are still with 
those who—sometimes foolishly— 
hoped that a spontaneous popular 
uprising might finally make mean- 
ingful their heroism and sacrifices. 
After all—and here Mr. Buttinger 
will agree—it is not their “scientific” 
theory of the “cadre party” and its 
organizational efficiency, but rather 
their devotion to freedom and jus- 
tice, that made the fighters against 
Austrian fascism, the Revolutionary 
Socialists, dear to all decent men. 





More Melville 


Herman Melville: Cycle and Epicycle. 


Ed. by Eleanor Melville Metcalf. 
Harvard. 311 pp. $5.50. 


Mrs. ELeanor Melville Metcalf 
has edited a collection of letters by, 
to and about her grandfather. The 
quality of the collection, which is 
interspersed with a minimum of com- 
ments, most of them explanatory 
links between letters, can perhaps be 
seen by comparing it to such works 
as Hyder Rollins’s Keats Circle and 
Jay Leyda’s Melville Log. 

Professor Rollins enjoyed among 
other advantages that of dealing with 
a concentrated period of time, with 
a poetic career that rose to a climax 
and terminated in a few short years. 
Mrs. Metcalf has had to treat a mod- 
erately long life, with a kind of long 
anti-climax between the publication 
of Moby Dick in 1851 and Melville’s 
death in 1891. As a member of the 
family and the indispensable assist- 
ant to a whole generation of Melville 
scholars, she knows her way among 
the papers and relationships of a 
very large clan. (Melville’s uncle 
Thomas, for example, had fourteen 
children.) Some chapters recreate 
the high excitement of their original 
circumstances, notably those dealing 
with Melville’s association with Na- 
thaniel and Sophia Hawthorne; Mrs. 
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Metcalf includes at this point a 
hitherto unpublished letter by Sophia. 
Hawthorne’s wife wrote to her mother 
that Melville “said Mr. Hawthorne 
was the first person whose physical 
being appeared to him wholly in har- 
mony with the intellectual and spirit- 
ual. . . . He said sometimes they 
would walk along without talking 
on either side, but that even then they 
seemed to be very social.” 

Because the book is less ambitious 
and less various in its materials than 
Leyda’s Log, it seems also less diffuse 
and less controversial. The indexes 
and the format are excellent. The 
appearance of this volume reminds 
us that hardly a season passes with- 
out the publication of two or a dozen 
books by or about Herman Melville; 
thus, publishers have the problem 
of spacing so as to avoid saturating 
the market. They are likely to have 
this problem for a long while, for we 
are still awaiting the definitive com- 
plete letters, modern editions of sev- 
eral major and minor works, and, 
what is in some respects the greatest 
need of all, low-priced annotated 
editions of the briefer works for the 
student and general reader. 
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The Red Ukraine 


Ukraine Under the Soviets. 
By Clarence A. Manning. 
Bookman. 219 pp. $3.50. 


Recent American efforts to iden- 
tify areas of latent tension within the 
Soviet Union have provided a fillip 
to various special-interest pleaders. 
The most vocal, perhaps, are the 
extremist spokesmen for Ukrainian 
separatism and their American fel- 
low-travelers, of whom Professor 
Manning is the most emphatic repre- 
sentative. These gentlemen are surely 
entitled to their opinions and to a 
hearing. Whether their distorted 
writings serve the cause either of 
Ukrainian freedom or of historical 
truth, however, is another matter. 

To those familiar with his earlier 
writings, Mr. Manning’s basic con- 
cept in this new book will hardly 
come as a surprise. To him, the his- 
tory of the Ukraine is the problem 
of Ukrainian statehood, relations 
with the rest of the Soviet Union 
are invariably reduced to a static 
continuum of “Muscovite enslave- 
ment,” and the Ukrainians emerge as 
freedom-loving fighters (which many 
of them are) while the Russians are 
unalterably “oppressors,” “ 
and “reactionaries” (which many of 
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them are not). Communism, viewed 
through this peculiar prism, becomes 
merely a diabolical device of Great 
Russian chauvinism, and Ukrainian 
Communists are reduced to a handful 
of naive stooges or renegades. 

It hardly ever seems to cross the 
author’s mind that the bulk of 
Ukrainians may not be rabid nation- 
alists (as recent Ukrainian defectors 
well testify), that the activities of 
Ukrainian terrorist groups may meet 
with popular hostility in the Greater 
Ukraine (as the Second World War 
demonstrated), or that Ukrainian- 
Russian relations may have had their 
mutually beneficial and fructifying 
aspects. Instead, “Muscovy” osten- 
sibly aims only at the destruction of 
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Ukrainian “racial unity,” Ukrainian 
Jewry has always been “at the serv- 
ice of any government which was 
opposed to the Ukrainian demands,” 
and the fascist UPA is depicted as a 
popular and powerful movement of 
liberals. 

All Russian policy is reduced to an 
effort to destroy the Ukrainian cul- 
ture and language. Collectivization of 
agriculture—carried out, of course, 
all over the U.S.S.R.—becomes “a 
direct triumph of the Russian Bol- 
sheviks over the Ukrainian poor.” 
Its purpose, we are asked to believe, 
was to “prepare for the final crush- 
ing of the Ukrainian renaissance”— 
an assertion certain to surprise the 
legions of Russian kulaks who were 
liquidated or exiled. Soviet anti-re- 
ligious policy, the Eastern Orthodox 
will be startled to learn, had as its 
object “the annihilation of the 
Ukrainian spirit.” Here and there, to 
be sure, Professor Manning is com- 
pelled to suggest that Soviet policy 
in the Ukraine was really no better 
and no worse than elsewhere in the 
US.S.R. (pp. 40, 69, 85, 142); the 
facts are too overwhelming. But such 
concessions are few and far between. 

More curious, in view of the 
author’s professed hostility to all 
things Soviet (read: Russian), is his 
naiveté with regard to Communism. 
We are told that the Ukrainian “ren- 
aissance” took place under the Sov- 
iets—-seemingly contradicting Profes- 
sor Manning’s general thesis. If “in 
theory and on paper the Soviet re- 
gime was thoroughly democratic,” 
his concept of one-party democracy 
is peculiar indeed. He believes that 
in 1927 the Kremlin still weighed 
“making the Communist International 
a real gathering of supposed equals.” 
He speaks of the “weakening of the 
independence of the collective farms,” 


as if they had ever had the least 
shred of independence. And, again 
contradicting his own arguments. he 
avers that “no one openly thought 
of overthrowing the regime.” If this 
was so. just how virulent was Ukrain- 
ian anti-Muscovism? 

A brief review cannot list all the 
factual errors, omissions and _in- 
congruities of this book. The least 
of these is the espousal of Ukrainian 
terminology meaningless to the Amer- 
ican reader, who will never guess 
that “kurkuls”’ are kulaks, that 
Mykolaiv is the town of Nikolavev, 
or that a “radhosp” is a sovkhoz or 
state farm. The period of so-called 
“war Communism” is carried into 
1922. when it was actually abolished 
early in 1921; the wrong date is 
given for Kirov’s murder; the Soviet 
statistics office is given as ZATS in- 
stead of ZAGS; it is erroneously as- 
serted that the German-Soviet Pact 
settled the fate of Bukovina. 

But. then, all the author’s state- 
ments must be taken on faith, for no 
attempt at documentation is made 
anywhere in the book. And quite a 
dose of faith would be required to 
swallow such assertions as_ that 
Ukrainian activities had 
“widespread repercussions” in stim- 
ulating defections in the Red Army, 
or that chauvinist leaders like Ban- 
dera or Melnyk were irrevocably op- 
posed to working with the Nazis 
when in fact they did so whenever 
the Germans let them. 

In its attempt to stamp out all 
spontaneity—be it Soviet or satellite, 
individual or social, national or 
functional, Russian or Moslem, cul- 
tural or economic—the Soviet regime 
has hit hard at every conceivable or 
inconceivable focus of autonomy. 
The Ukrainians have been among its 
most tragic victims. Yet, an under- 
standing of Soviet motives and 
Ukrainian attitudes requires more 
balance, perspective, scholarship and 
sophistication than the Ukraine 
Lobby seems able to produce. The 
crucial task of understanding both 
Russia and the Ukraine is merely re- 
tarded by such products as this. 
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Happy Misalliance 


Marcel and Elise. 
By Marcel Jouhandeau. 
Pantheon. 223 pp. $3.50. 


MARCEL JOUHANDEAU occupies a 
rather unique place in the world of 
contemporary French letters. A 
chronicler of his own personal life 
who vigorously disclaims any gifts 
of imagination, he is nevertheless 
recognized by the foremost critics of 
France not only as a_ superlative 
stylist but as a deeply creative writer 
who has been able, through pitiless 
scrutiny of the purely personal, to 
achieve complete objectivity and or- 
iginality. Although his more than 
forty works range from stories and 
novels to semi-philosophical studies, 
his chief claim to fame unquestion- 
ably rests on the series describing in 
admittedly autobiographical form the 
married life of Marcel Godeau and 
his wife Elise. 

In the original French version, the 
marital saga of Marcel and Elise has 
reached to date a total of six vol- 
umes. Since all display Jouhandeau’s 
very special qualities in roughly 
equal measure, he is being introduced 
to the English-reading public in a 
single work made up of admirably 
translated selections from all six 
books. These have been arranged to 
form a loosely connected narrative 
which begins with Marcel’s engage- 
ment and closes with the rebuilding 
of the family home under the direc- 
tion of the indefatigable Elise. 

It is a slim, elegant, spare little 
book, for Jouhandeau makes no 
effort to duplicate the careful, almost 
scientific documentation that char- 
acterizes the works of so many of his 
contemporaries, notably Jules Ro- 
mains and Roger Martin du Gard. 
Around a score of scenes and epi- 
sodes involving his two protagonists 
he weaves a web of comments, gos- 
sip, dialogue and author’s asides 
which form an amusing, philosophic- 
al yet wry commentary on the vex- 
ations, the resentments and the 
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moments of glory of la vie d deux. 

Never was a marriage seemingly 
more ill-advised than that of Marcel 
and Elise, and never were two people 
more flamboyantly mismated. Godeau 
would have preferred not to marry 
anyone. He was a homosexual. But 
Elise was obviously his destiny and 
he was helpless. Elise, bearing all the 
marks of her glamorous life as 
choreographer and premiére danseuse 
at the Paris Opéra, continued after 
marriage to play the role of the 
“Eccentric Beauty” which she had 
created for herself. He, a teacher 
of Latin syntax and a serious writer, 
affected the solemnity and austerity 
of a pundit. Apart, each was toler- 
able. Together, they suggested a 
match between Thais and the monk 
Paphnuce. 

And yet, despite the glaring in- 
compatibilities, Marcel’s backslidings 
into “temptation,” Elise’s conver- 
sions to “religion” and her extrava- 
gances of all kinds, the marriage 
lasted. No small credit for this is 
due Elise, who not only gallantly 
coped with the very real trials of day- 
to-day living, but even withstood the 
ordeal of seeing her mind and soul 
laid bare for the public in her hus- 
band’s outspoken and not always flat- 
tering romans d’analyse. 

This work is more than the titillat- 
ing case-history of two egocentric 
personalities who happen to marry. 
It is a minor masterpiece on the 
human couple in marriage, for, when 
all is said and done, these two strange 
but intelligent human beings are 
bound by an abiding and passionate 
love. Done in the best Gallic tradition 
of sure analysis, subtle wit, scorching 
irony and disarming frankness, 
souhandeau’s book deserves the at- 
tention of the very special public that 
will appreciate its honesty, its worldly 
wisdom and its devastating insight. 
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DR. ERICH FROMM 


In the 
Workshop 
of the 


Revolution 
I. N. STEINBERG 


T. eyewitness story of the 


Russian Revolution by the last surviv- 
ing member of Lenin’s coalition cabi- 
net — absolutely unique among books 
on this subject. 


DRAMATIC — Steinberg, as 
People’s Commissar of Justice, actu- 
ally participated in the events he de- 
scribes, actually knew Lenin, Stalin, 
Trotsky, etc. 


AUTHORITATIVE — Steinberg 
was a leader of the Left Social-Revo- 
lutionary Party, never a Communist, 
hence his book has no relation to the 
current crop of biased “exposés’” by 
ex-Communists. 


CONSTRUCTIVE — Stcinberg 
believes Bolshevism interrupted and 
corrupted the original libertarian 
movement of the Russian people, and 
that the masses can be aroused to re- 
volt against the Kremlin if their rulers 
are unmasked as traitors to the great 
social plans of the Revolution. 


IN THE WORKSHOP OF THE 
REVOLUTION can become a blueprint 
for a policy for the Western world, a 
policy in which the true spirit of the 
Russian people can become an instru- 
ment of liberation. 


$4.00 at all booksellers 


RINEHART & COMPANY, INC. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
















(). When is a smile a safety emblem? 


A. When it is worn behind 
the wheel of an automobile 
by a person courteous enough 
to do unto others as he 


would like others to do unto him. 


Be Careful... the life you save may be your own! 





A public service message prepared 
by The Advertising Council in cooper- 
ation with the National Safety Council. 












SHIPLEY 


UR CENTURY has seen a change 
O:: moral behavior and stand- 
ards unprecedented in world history. 
This changed attitude has been 
roundly hailed and soundly con- 
demned. My present purpose is 
merely to illustrate the change, in 
one striking phase, by one of the hits 
of the new drama season. 

The present century has swept 
aside a point of view prevalent (of- 
ficially, at least) some three thou- 
sand years: the ideal of wifely virtue. 
In ancient Rome, when Lucrece was 
raped by the tyrant Tarquin, she told 
her husband, then killed herself; pub- 
lic indignation ended the tyrant’s 
reign. That story, retold in many ages 
since, was superbly presented by 
Katharine Cornell in 1932, but 
seemed to the audience a_ period 
piece, no longer tragic. 

Two centuries ago, in a song in 
The Vicar of Wakefield, Oliver Gold- 
smith wrote: 

“When lovely woman stoops to 
folly 

And finds too late that men be- 
tray ..., 

The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every 
eye, 

To give repentance to her lover 


*Tea and Sympathy. By Robert Anderson. Directed 
by Elia Kazan. Presented by the Playwrights’ Com- 
Pany, in association with Mary K. Frank. At the 
, Barrymore Theater. 
A Girl Can Tell, Written and directed by F. Hugh 
Herbert. Presented by Richard Aldrich and Richard 
Meyers, in association with Julius Fleischmann, At 
the Royale Theater. 
ind Sir, By Norman Krasna. Presented and di- 
, tected by Joshua Logan. At the Alvin Theater. 
The Trip to Bountiful. By Horton Foote. Presented 
by the Theater Guild and Fred Coe. At Henry 
, Miller's Theater, 
American Gothic. By Victor Wolfson. Presented by 
and at the Circle in the Square. 
Late Love. By Rosemary Casey. Staged by John 
C. Wilson. Presented by Michael Abbott, At the 
National Theater. 
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Dramatists Own 
Kinsey Reports 


And wring his bosom—is to die.” 
Other ages have issued invitations 
to pleasure (“Gather ye rosebuds 
while ye may”). But no time before 
our own has celebrated so completely 
casual an acceptance of a woman’s 
“misstep” as is found, for instance, 
in T. S. Eliot's The Waste Land, 
with its deliberately derisive echo of 
Goldsmith: 
“When lovely woman stoops to 
folly and 
Paces about her room again, 
alone, 
She smoothes her hair with auto- 
matic hand, 
And puts a record on the gramo- 
phone.” 

Likewise, no play before 1953 ever 
put such a hallowed glow upon adult- 
ery as Robert Anderson’s Tea and 
Sympathy.’ The wife who gives her- 
self is so tenderly pictured that the 
act is almost sanctified, and the boy’s 
initiation to manhood takes on the 
air of an immaculate inception. 

The author cleverly refrains from 
developing the psychology of the 
house-mistress, Laura Reynolds. The 
boy Tom, sensitive, fond of folk- 
songs, different from his rough-and- 
tumble schoolmates, is accused of 
homosexuality and in danger of ex- 
pulsion. Both innocent and _ naive, 
Tom runs to the town whore to prove 
his manliness, but revulsion makes 
him unable to respond, and he 
shrinks into despair. Laura, whom he 
deeply admires, has been watching 
her harsh husband and the school- 
boys with horror, and Tom with en- 
folding sympathy. She now gives 
herself to Tom to show him he really 
is a man. 


Laura goes about this almost as a — 
mother (or a Sister-nurse) admin- 
istering medicine. It seems to occur 
to no one to question Laura’s mo- 
tives in seeking to heal Tom’s soul 
with her body. She tells her husband 
that he is ruthless toward the boy 
because he is really repressing homo- 
sexual impulses within himself; but 
there is no indication of the deep 
impulses within herself that lead to 
this release. Can it be that a woman 
will “give herself,’ commit adultery 
(she declares, of course. that she is 
leaving her husband), in order to 
straighten out a boy’s point of view? 

It was clever of the playwright to 
leave Laura’s psychic state unprobed, 
since he wished her action to be 
accepted unquestioningly. Thus, we 
have what is legally an act of adult- 
ery that probably not a soul in the 
audience thinks of as such, but con- 
siders instead a deeply understand- 
ing, even a noble, action. 

res 

The free-and-breezy ways of the 
new generation are further exempli- 
fied in A Girl Can Tell,? a frothy 
piece featuring the much bussed 
Janet Blair. In this, a “girl” tells 
her daughter to shop around, pet 
with all comers; thus she will find a 
proper mate. In the play’s prologue, 
15-year-old Nancy announces her en- 
gagement; the boy is a pleasant pet- 
ting-mate. In the rest of the play, 
Mother Jennifer goes back to her 
own courtship days; we and Nancy 
watch, so that Nancy will know what 
to do. We watch Jennifer kissing all 
and sundry, going to Chicago for a 
week with her amorous boss, drop- 
ping in on the “wolf” alone at night 
—and ending in the happy marriage 
of which Nancy is the disturbing 
consequence. Jennifer reveals herself 
a lively lass, but, as she is telling 
all this to her daughter, she pre- 
serves her virginity until its loss is 
legal. The point seems to be that 
Nancy shouldn’t tie herself down so 
soon but play the field until she hits 
a winner. The audience, wondering 
what happened that Jennifer didn’t 
tell her daughter, conceivably finds 
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ON STAGE CONTINUED 


the rosy reminiscences a repetitious 
bore. 
kkk 

All the glamour of Mary Martin 
and Charles Boyer—with the added 
talent of Dorothy Stickney. Margalo 
Gillmore and Frank Conroy—cannot 
make Kind Sir® more than a febrile 
tickle of sex. We watch what are 
supposed to be a famous actress and 
a self-made millionaire who must 
go to London on a_ complicated 
financial mission for the Government 
—and not one word of the play sug- 
gests the slightest intellectual or cul- 
tural concern. It is the duel of sex 
in a vacuum. Such a duel was fought, 
years ago, in Molnar’s The Guards- 
man, but with more distinction. Mary 
Martin has a good deal of charm, but 
all the while that she is acting a 
lady of refinement and society poise, 
her “heart daddy.” 
Charles Boyer, fresh from Don Juan 
in Hell, is now suffering his term in 


belongs to 


purgatory. 
xk kk 

On and off Broadway are two 
somber studies of American women. 

Uptown, The Trip to Bountiful* 
shows Lillian Gish in one of the 
most touching roles of her long career 
of pathos. She plays the mother of a 
henpecked son, living with him and 
her self-centered daughter-in-law. de- 
termined to have a last look at her 
old home before she dies. With heart- 
ache and desperate perseverance, she 
makes the trip to Bountiful—a ghost 
town, whose last inhabitant had died 
two days before. Yet, even the sham- 
bled ruin of her old home gives her 
strength to store against her latter 
days. Out of the debris of a waste- 
land she clings to the spider-web of 
hope, in a wistful play Lillian Gish 
makes memorable. 

Downtown, more violent action 
stirs a desolate spot of the New 
England coast at the turn of the cen- 
tury in American Gothic,® a play 
over-reminiscent of ONeill. An effec- 
tive cast under sensitive direction by 
José Quintero strains through situa- 
tions that placard, rather than probe, 
the figures. Timid Addie is married 
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to Ed, who needs someone to bolster 
him. On the death of his domineer- 
ing father, Ed divorces Addie and 
marries a buxom, self-confident girl. 
Addie sinks more and more into her- 
self, until a baby crowns Ed’s new 
happiness. Then she rises in un- 
fulfilled despair to snatch up a poker 
and smash that happiness down. The 
author, unfortunately, presents little 
more than a case-history in an ele- 
mentary psychology textbook. The 
audience, therefore, is moved more 
by the sound merits of the produc- 
tion than by any basic values in the 
play. 
ee 

Late Love® is an enjoyable study 
of what every “other woman” knows. 
A little more distinction in the dia- 
logue and depth in the characters 
might have made it a good drawing- 
room comedy. Instead, it is amusing- 
ly artificial while basically true. It is 
just too hard to believe that such a 
stick as Graham Colby could be a 
best-selling novelist. 

The strict rules of Graham’s home 
in Connecticut are threatened by 
an artist (Arlene Francis) who has 
come to paint the great man’s por- 
trait. Graham has invited a prosaic, 
business-like friend to handle this 
painter, but when he sees her he is 
drawn to her himself. His mother 
prays that he will not win the girl: 
he doesn’t. 

A threat against the house rules— 
no drinking, no smoking indoors, no 
radio, everyone in his place—that 
Graham does not recognize is at 
work in the shape of his secretary, 
whom his daughter Janet deeply 


loves. Graham himself is under the 
harsh discipline of a mother more 
straitlaced than Queen Victoria who 
wants to keep her son (and his 
money) for herself. But the comedy 
twist does not fail us—the mother 
is spirited off to get her just deserts 
in the big bad city, and the author 
is left to enjoy his house alone. 

Much ado is made over the 
artist’s choice between the business- 
man and the best-seller, but she, 
too, ends by enjoying her house 
alone. We especially enjoy this artist 
as she is played by Miss Francis. 
The mother is kept amusingly alive 
by Lucile Watson. Elizabeth Mont- 
gomery, in her Broadway debut as 
the daughter, lacks the polished ar- 
tificiality her role should require, but 
is pleasantly natural and charming. 
Neil Hamilton works valiantly as the 
insufferable author, Frank Albertson 
is amusing as the businessman, and 
Cliff Robertson is effectively earnest 
as the secretary. Without quite at- 
taining the qualities it suggests, the 
play is lively, enlightening and ex- 
cellently performed. Late Love, early 
come, should still be with us late in 
the season. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THE New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaper Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Says Rorty Is a Square 
In Mathematical Circles 


James. Rorty’s article, “Harvesting the Oceans” 
[THe New Leaver, October 26], is useful, but 
his mathematics is a bit woozy. There are no 
such things as “cubic square miles.” Either 
they are square or they are cubic, and in this 
case they are cubic. 


Monrovia, Calif. Upton SINCLAIR 


More Comment on Dropping 
Of Atomic Bomb on Japan 


May I comment on the question relating to 
the atomic attacks on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
raised by Juro Miyoshi, the Japanese dramatist 
[Tue New Leaver, September 14]. First, where 
does Roland Sawyer [THe New Leaper, Oc- 
tober 19] find factual support for his statement 
that “a million American casualties were pre- 
vented, and also at least that many Japanese, 
if not more” by the dropping of the bomb? 
The casualties might have occurred if a land 
invasion had taken place. However, Admiral 
Nimitz stated flatly that “the atomic bomb did 
not win the war against Japan,” pointing out 
that Japan had sued for peace “before the 
atomic age was announced to the world.” The 
US. Strategic Bombing Survey reported in 
1946 that “certainly prior to December 31, 
1945, and in all probability before November 1, 
1945, Japan would have surrendered even if 
the atomic bombs had not been dropped, even 
if Russia had not entered the war, and even if 
no invasion had been planned or contemplated.” 
If there is no conclusive refutation of such 
testimony, it seems to me deplorable that re- 
sponsible journalists should help to keep alive 
the face-saving myth that millions of casualties 
were prevented. 

Second, even if some reason exists for dis- 
counting the testimony I have cited, account 
has to be taken of the point made by Edmond 
Taylor, wartime head of the OSS planning 
board, in his book, Richer by Asia, published 
in 1947. He declared, commenting on Ameri- 
cans’ feeling of guilt over Hiroshima, the Bikini 
tests, etc., that our action, “though it lacked 
the element of sadism, constituted the same 
basic blasphemy which is what really shocked 
us the most in the shower baths, the gas cham- 
bers and the crematoriums of Belsen. . . . Our 
blasphemy, like the Nazi ones, arose from an 
idolatrous worship of the techniques of science 
divorced from any ethical goals.” The Russians, 
he said, “share our science-idolatry and the 
lacunae in our sense of human dignity.” Our 
guilt, he concludes, was not basically for the 
Japanese actually killed, serious as that was, 
but “for having invented biological and even 
chemical crime ... , for having made ourselves 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of. view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


the ancestors of the end of the world, as Cain, 
the first murderer, made himself the ancestor 
of all the murders that will ever be committed.” 
New York City A. J. MustE 


Secretary, Fellowship of Reconciliation 


A few sentences in Roland Sawyer’s article 
have a significance that goes far beyond the 
specific scope of that article: “We did not 
apply the Golden Rule when we dropped bombs 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki... . the Golden 
Rule is not often applied when nations are at 
war .... ‘Is it proper... to allow the Army 
. .. to decide arbitrarily to use such destructive 
weapons?’ It may not be proper, but some day 
it will be standard doctrine, . . . proper or not.” 

“Proper,” in this context, appears to mean 
“right.” One does not often see such a lucid 
and forthright statement of superiority to the 
moral law. The idea that war constitutes a 
moratorium on morality, especially Christian 
morality, is sometimes advanced. But many 
Christians, among them the writer of this 
letter, are quite willing to apply to their sup- 
port of military measures the test of the Golden 
Rule. 

“If my country were doing what the enemy 
is doing, should I be willing to see such meas- 
ures used against it?” There is a simple test 
which, if we mean the sort of thing we say on 
occasions of patriotic oratory, we should not 
hesitate to use in our appraisal of all military 
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Never Before In English 


JEWISH LABOR IN U.S.A, 
1914-1952 


An Industrial, Political and Cultural 
History of the Jewish Labor 
Movement 


by Melech Epstein 


““Melech Epstein is a man of courage. 
He has sought . . . to provide a 
comprehensive picture of the richly 
variegated and pulsating Jewish labor 
movement—its cultural milieu, its wel- 
fare work . . . its inner death struggle 
with the disruptive Communists . . . 
and to sketch skilfully some badly 
needed profiles of the interesting men 
who led the Jewish labor movement in 
its travails.” 

Daniel Bell, Labor Editor, Fortune 


“A full-length chronicle . . . [written] 
with intimate objectivity. . . . The 
chapters on *The Communists’ and on 
the made-in-Moscow ‘civil war’ , ‘ 
stand out for convincing fidelity of fact 
and well-poised historic diagnosis.”’ 
Max D. Danish 


**Many phases neglected by previous his- 

tories are now covered in detail, and 

the book will be exceedingly valuable 
to all interested.”’ 

Mark Starr, 

Educational Director, ILGWU 


“Epstein is telling a history of critical 
importance. . . . It is a work of par- 
ticular contemporary implications. . . . 
It provides important documentation of 
the crucial role of the Jewish workers 
in sustaining and aiding the cause of 
American freedom.” 

—Justice 


Order from your bookseller or from 
Trade Union Sponsoring Committee, 
p+ W est 38th Street, New York 18, 


N. ¥ 
$5.50 
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A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. ..remember 
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programs. Unless we do use it, I do not see 
how we can, morally speaking, look ourselves 
in the face. For it is not only the Constitution 
of the United States, but the moral law, which 
“is a law for rulers and people, in war and 
peace, and covers with the shield of its pro- 
tection all classes of persons, at all times, and 
under all circumstances.” 


Buffalo, N. Y. C. I, CLAFLIN 


Krishna Menon’s Pro-Communist 
Record Is Further Documented 


May I add to the facts in your article, “Who 
Is Krishna Menon?” [THe New Leaper, Oc- 
tober 12]. 

“Any person who flirts with the Communists 
in order to further his own cause can prove 
times more dangerous than the 
themselves,” a noted Indian ex- 
Krishna Menon has 


a hundred 
Communists 
Communist once told me. 
long been flirting with the leaders of the Com- 
munist party of Great Britain, and the romance 
has not yet ended. 

R. Palme Dutt, the intellectual string-puller 
of the British Communists, can often be seen 
going up and down the stairs of the India 
League, Menon’s official headquarters in Lon- 
don. The India League was once a voice of 
Indian freedom, but it is no longer trusted 
by Indians in Britain because of Menon’s 
treacherous role during World War II, when 
he openly mixed with the Pritts and Pollitts. 
In London, there is a Communist theater called 











“No adult should miss it! 
One of the finest of the 
year!” Post 

“Great! We give itthe high- 
est rating of the year!” 


— Mirror 
“Will stand as one of 
the movie greats!” 


—Journal-Amer. 
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the Unity Theater. If you want to see one of 
its plays, you need only ask Miss Bridget 
Tunnard, Assistant Secretary of the India 
League, and she will fix you up. Until recently, 
the interior decoration of the India League 
consisted largely of Unity Theater posters. 

In London, if you are tired of tasteless 
English food, you can join the India Club. 
Krishna Menon took a personal interest in the 
running of the club, and he hired an efficient 
manager. The manager, R. K. Nair, who left 
three months ago, was a Communist. 

Of course, Krishna Menon is not a Com.- 
munist and does not carry a party card. But 
it is interesting to note that the Soviet UN 
delegate recently paid him the rare compliment 
of calling him “an honest man.” 

London B. M. Tooran 


Notes Soviet Control of Science 
Is Not Prejudice, But Policy 


It seems to me that H. J. Muller, 
review of the book Soviet Science [THE New 
LeavER, October 26], fails to grasp an im- 
portant point. Since Stalin intervened person- 
ally in various attacks on science, Dr. Muller 
concludes that “it was therefore the personal 
prejudices of a fanatical politician, untrained 
in science but convinced of his supreme com- 
petence to judge it, which determined the 
direction of the party line to be toed by it.” 

There is much evidence that Stalin’s inter- 
vention was not the result of personal preju- 
dices, but was intended to put a stop to lines 
of thought which constituted either a serious 
threat to the “rational” foundations of Marxism- 
Leninism-Stalinism or an embarrassment to the 
party’s tactics. This explanation lifts these 
cases to a much more significant level, and 
indicates that Stalin’s successors are also apt 
to interfere with academic freedom for reasons 


in his 


other than caprice. 

If Western scientists and philosophers who 
are versed in the content of such Soviet aca- 
demic disputes were equally familiar with the 
damage which academic freedom can do to 
Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism and its operating 
code, they might do much to identify and ex- 
acerbate some of the real weaknesses of the 
Soviet regime. 

New York City Lestie C, STEVENS 

President, American Committee for Liberation 

from Bolshevism 


Funds Sought for Widow and 
Children of Dylan Thomas 
New Leaper readers have surely read in the 
press of the sudden and tragic death of the 
great Dylan Thomas. Thomas died of 
encephalopathy at St. Vincent’s Hospital in 
New York on November 9, after an illness of 

He was only 39 years old. 
death is an incalculable loss to 
work was stature 


poet 


four days. 
Thomas’s 


literature. His growing in 
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get with every year. But there is also a personal 
dia tragedy: He leaves a widow without means 
of support and three children. 

As spokesmen for a committee of his friends, 
we are making this urgent appeal to you for 
ra a contribution to the Dylan Thomas Fund, cdiuiedie ainda 
ub. which will be used to meet his medical bills MARILYN ‘ 


the and funeral expenses and, if the response is aoe MONROE. 


as generous as we hope, to tide his family over 


tly, 
sue 
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eft the next difficult months. Please send your ; 
check to the Dylan Thomas Fund, care of GRABLE 

m- Philip Wittenberg, Treasurer, 70 West 40th | LAUREN 
sut Street, New York City. An accounting of dis- | BACALL 
JN bursements from the Fund will be sent to the 
at contributors at a later date. 
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n GEORGE H. GOEBEL Rockefeller Center 
4g organizer, speaker, writer, pr a = 
alf a million miles in the service of labor an 
socialist movements, én everything from a mule “Best musical of the year!" —ZUNSER, CUE 
to a dog-sled, including every railroad and most of 
the stage routes of this country and Canada. "KISS aE KATE" 
s Spoken in practically every town of five thousand 
er more in America, and many smaller ones, and STARRING 
e — camp or town in Alaska. . 
ecause of his personality, speaking ability, 
€ and amazing skill in handling large audiences, KATHRYN GRAYSON ° HOWARD KEEL 
f sat “ fess — * wa the ANN MILLER with KEENAN WYNN e¢ BOBBY VAN ¢ JAMES WHITMORE 
residential candidate enson) in , Eugene 
n V. Debs, Jean Longuet and other famous Socialists. KURT KASZNER ¢ Photographed in ANSCO COLOR ° Color by TECHNICOLOR 
f Good comrade, good citizen, good fighter, good Directed by GEORGE SIDNEYe Produced by JACK CUMMINGSe An M-G-M Picture 


Sport, a man who never asks any one to do what 
he won't do himself, and a man who never failed 
in anything he undertook—that'’s George H. Goebel. 

t the age of 86 and still going strong, the citizens 
of Daytona Beach, Fla, can well testify to his 
Present fine work. 


—_ A RI ee 
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ON STAGE: ‘LIGHTS UPI''—Gala new revue produced by Leonidoff, 
Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra 
directed by Raymond Paige. 























EDITORIAL 





Milton Eisenhower's Report 


THE FACTS contained in Dr. Milton Eisenhower’s re- 
port on South America, which he visited for thirty-six 
days last summer, are not new. They could have been 
elicited, as indeed many of them were, from our embas- 
sies. Still, the trip and Dr. Eisenhower’s subsequent report 
are important. They constitute tentative acknowledge- 
ment, at least, of the significance this administration 
attributes to Latin America. 

Dr. Eisenhower begins by stressing the fact that almost 
30 per cent of U.S. private foreign investments, a total 
of $6 billion, is in Latin America. Furthermore, U.S.- 
Latin American trade amounts to about $7 billion a year. 
Thus, any serious economic change in Latin America can 
affect our pocketbooks. 

Our military dependence is far greater, though the re- 
port did not fully dramatize this. If war broke out to- 
morrow, only Latin America would be a relatively safe 
source of such vital materials as copper, tin, bauxite, 
lead, zinc, manganese, iron and oil. Dr. Eisenhower 
recommended that we start stockpiling “certain imper- 
ishable materials” now. But, although the Latin Amer- 
icans will gladly sell them to us, they resent our tendency 
to extract their natural resources and wonder when we 
will regard Latin America as a continent to be developed 
for its own sake. Dr. Eisenhower hinted at this attitude 
when he spoke of the “rising tide of nationalism.” This 
is, indeed, Latin America’s Number 1 problem. Commu- 
nism, at the moment, is secondary; it feeds on such ultra- 
nationalism and only achieves power (in countries like 
Guatemala) by way of it. 

Dr. Eisenhower makes some good suggestions for deal- 
ing with this profound nationalist sentiment. First, he 
says, we must lift some of our trade barriers. Nothing 
infuriated Latins more than the protective tariff Repre- 
sentative Simpson proposed during the last session of 
Congress: though shelved, it is still being heatedly dis- 
cussed below the Rio Grande. Latin America’s chief 
source of dollar exchange is its sale of raw materials to 
us. Legislation designed to curtail its raw-material exports 
(to protect U.S. industries) automatically cuts its dollar 
income and therefore its capacity to import our manu- 
factured goods. That, in turn, lowers Latin living stand- 
ards and hinders industrial development. Such a process 
finally finds political expression in ultra-nationalism or 
Communism. 

Dr. Eisenhower also recommends removing tax ob- 
stacles to new private investment in Latin America. Un- 
fortunately, this faces the obstacles of a widespread 
revulsion against U.S. investors, although that, in turn, 
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is contradicted (as Dr. Eisenhower’s report notes) by 
frequent invitations to foreign capital. More to the point, 
meanwhile, would be expanded technical assistance and 
Government loans for worthwhile economic projects. In 
countries like Bolivia, Point Four is accomplishing won- 
ders; why wait for other nations to reach Bolivia’s desti- 
tute state? 

Economic measures are not the only steps needed. Dr. 
Eisenhower suggests expanding cultural and intellectual 
cooperation, especially by establishing more scholarships 
and enlarging our exchange-of-persons program. The 
Administration might well take heed of Dr. Eisenhower's 
plea to bring back to life the Latin information program, 
which a heedless Congress cut mercilessly. 

The Eisenhower tour was greeted with much skepticism 
throughout South America. Many people regarded it as 
just another handshaking expedition, after which nothing 
would happen. A surprising number were antagonized by 
Dr. Eisenhower’s embrace of Perén. Among the latter 
group were by no means the usual anti-peronistas but 
conservative types who might be expected to sympathize 
with authoritarianism. Milton Eisenhower’s mission will 
have been for nought if Argentina now becomes the pivot 
of Administration policy in Latin America. 

Thus, Dr. Eisenhower’s report confronts his brother. 
the President, with a twofold task: to resist bureaucratic 
inertia in implementing its recommendations, and to 
frame a policy that will not reward enemies and punish 
friends. 


Polarization 


AFTER THE INITIAL SHOCK of Attorney General Brow- 
nell’s reopening of the White case, the dispute seems to 
have settled down to a regular routine. Each day, there 
are new communiqués from one side or the other: each 
day, some new prominent citizen or other gets into the 
act by issuing a fire-and-brimstone statement or sermon. 
The sad truth is that all of this is falling on deaf ears. 
Practically no one is remotely interested in changing his 
views on the “explosive” subject of some-Communists-in- 
the-Government-six-years-ago. Roughly speaking, three 
camps have been formed, and at least two of them refuse 
to open their tents to anything new in the way of evi- 
dence. The first camp believes that the Federal Govern- 
ment in the war and postwar years was thoroughly in- 
filtrated, if not dominated, by Communists with the pur- 
poseful connivance of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 
The second camp believes that none of the investigations 
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of Communists in Government have had any other pur- 
pose, or result, but the shameless discrediting of the lib- 
eral movement. Both these camps enjoy cheering their 
own champions and will continue to do so no matter 
what happens. A third fairly solid camp believes that a 
certain degree of Communist infiltration was made pos- 
sible through bipartisan confusion but has now been 
substantially eliminated through bipartisan energy, and 
this group is rather weary of the entire controversy. 

If such fixity of mind here at home is disturbing, 
consider the situation abroad. The mood of Canada. 
for example, is so determinedly “‘anti-McCarthyist” that, 
if a Canadian Hiss were suddenly uncovered, the most 
detailed evidence would probably be insufficient to indict 
him. In the same way, should the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration decide to appease Red China, many Nationalist 
Chinese would blame Red infiltrators rather than the 
business-as-usual philosophy. 

It appears that the “cramp of introspection” which 
George Kennan saw imperiling our society has developed 
into a chronic case of appendicitis. 


Atomic Note 


THERE SEEMS to be a widspread demand these days 
for the United States to alter the character of its de- 
fense system. Roscoe Drummond of the New York Herald 
Tribune and others have reported an Administration plan 
to concentrate on atomic power (chiefly of the strategic- 
bombing variety) and reduce “conventional armaments.” 
The argument goes that, with “superior firepower.” we 
would need less manpower for our army and fleet, and 
the reduction of their personnel would both cut the 
budget and be politically popular. This is obviously a 
question for experts, and we have no intention of offer- 
ing our own views as the last word. We do commend, 
however, the testimony of one expert, Winston S. Church- 
ill, who writes: 


“It would be a mistake to suppose that the fate of 
Japan was settled by the atomic bomb. Her defeat was 
certain before the first bomb fell, and was brought 
about by overwhelming maritime power. We, an island 
power, equally dependent on the sea, can read the 
lesson and understand our own fate had we failed to 
master the U-boats.” 


Vital Statistic? 


CERTAIN MILITARY strategists are among those respon- 
sible for the new anti-Israel turn in U.S. policy. Their 
main argument: The Arabs outnumber the Israelis, 40 
million to 1.6 million, and thus constitute a tougher ob- 
stacle for the Soviets. Does this really overshadow all 
political and social considerations? We doubt it. Less 
than a million Israelis turned back the same 40 million 
Arabs in 1948. A numbers game is no substitute for a 
carefully considered political and moral program. 
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